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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
al 
HE political speeches of the week have been few and compara- 

tively unimportant. Lord John Manners, at Leicester, has | 
made a strong Tory speech, pointing with exultation to the failure of | 
republican forms in Mexico and the United States, but omitting all 
mention of failures under the paternal theory. He talked of Mexico | 
but forgot Poland. Mr. G. Onslow, on the other hand, has made a 
strong Radical speech at Guildford, in which, among other things, he 
boasts that he did not go into Parliament to represent himself. In 
plain English, he is ready to think one thing and say another, a form 
of democracy too advanced even for Mr. Bright. In strong contrast 
to both stands the speech of Mr. Dunlop, at Greenock, a speech of | 
which we can only say heve that it is the perfection of “ canniness.” 
He reviews the last session wisely and warily, with a little satire for 
his adversaries, and a gentle benevolence for his friends, which almost 
makes one believe last session a signal success. Mr. Du Cane, at 
Hedingham, has expressed the views of the more advanced Tories 
in a pungent criticism of the session, which is, to Mr. Dunlop’s, 
what the olives are to the sherry. Mr. Rennie, the Conservative 
candidate for Totness, has delivered a speech only valuable as ex- 
pressing the ideas of the Tory rank and file, but containing few 
“points” beyond a hope that the Church may be restored in pecuniary 
matters to her ancient position. 





Party organization produces one surely very unique result—a real 
glow of joy at the prospect of finding income too little for expen- 
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diture, The Tory papers of the week have derived quite a plea- 
surable excitement from the apparent deficiency in Mr. Gladstone’s 
resources shown by the last revenue return—but prematurely. We | 
have reason to believe that the deficiency in the Excise, which is the 
main source of congratulation, is onlyapparent, and may be accounted 
for by the ‘change in the financial arrangements for collecting the 
maltduty. The Tory party may yet have to suffer the bitter morti- 
fication of finding that we have more money than we can spend. 


Lord Stanley has declared in favour of the revised Education Code, 
and we'note many signs of reaction upon the subject. ‘The educated 
class seem determined that reading and writing shall be made indis- 





pensable to aid from the State, and the decision of Parliament may, 
we think, be predicted. Faith will be kept with pupil teachers now 
studying, but for the future the new rules will be alone regarded. 
The examination for capitation grants will be continued, but Christian 
knowledge will be added to reading, writing, and arithmetic as a 
fourth and equal subject. ‘The clergy and the tutors thus conciliated, 
Parliament will affirm the reform. 


The King of Prussia was crowned at Kénigsberg on the 17th 


It is stated with confidence that the solution of the Roman ques- 





tion is once again postponed. M. Benedetti, French Minister at 
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him within his Italian diocese. The Holy Father himself remains 
obstinate, but he is seventy-two, and six in ten of the Cardinals are 
Italians by birth, and one-half partially Italian in feeling. 

It is a curious symptom of the temporary activity of the reactionary 
party in Russia, that M. Herzen, the editor of the proscribed Russian 
paper published in London, called the Kolokol (or Bell)—which is 


| circulated privately far and wide in Russia, in spite of the effort to 


suppress it—has received a series of scurrilous letters, threatening 
him, his colleague M. N. Ogareff, and the Prince Pierre Dolgorouki, 
who is living at Paris, with assassination. M. Herzen has addressed 
a very amusing letter on the subject to the Russian Ambassador in 
London, in which he states that he should have taken no note of 
these epistles, had he not received, on the 9th October, in the 
presence of many witnesses, two warning letters from an unknown 
friend, apprising him of the intention of the secret Russian police 
to put a final stop to his journal, either by carrying him off or 
assassinating him. ‘he third section of the secret Russian police, 
which is presided over by Count Schuvaloff, is named as having 
conceived this design. M. Herzen states that having deposited 
an attested copy of the menaces and warnings in safe hands, 
he abandons himself without fear to the “ maternal solicitude” of the 
Russian Ambassador, whose interest it must now be to watch over 
his safety, lest the honour of the Russian Government be compro- 
He makes light of the alternative threat. That Count 
Schuvaloff, Aide-de-Camp to his Majesty the Emperor of all the 
Russias, should enact Pluto by the rape of such a “ bearded Proser- 
pine” as M. Herzen, is, he thinks, so Judicrous as to transcend the 
limits of the possible. It is certain that the Russian Court has 
nothing to do with foolish and trivial malice of this description ; but 
doubtless the lees of aristocratic suspicion and passion have been 
stirred into very turbid activity by the emancipation of the serfs. 


The controversy on the merit of the Armstrong gun continues to 
It is said to be too delicate a machine for the rough work of 
acampaign. If the vent pegs are left loose they blow out, and if 
fixed they shatter in pieces. At some recent trials, too, the muzzles 
blew off, and there is a general tendency to rapid fracture. The lead 
with which the projectiles are covered also strips off, and is danger- 
ous, a fact which diminishes the value of the gun when firing at 
enemies over friends. Sir W. Armstrong has still to answer these 
attacks, but alarmists may find consolation in the fact that the 
al skill of the best mechanics on earth is now directed un- 


rage. 


mechanic 
ceasingly to the improvement of English artillery. 

The convention between the three Powers who propose to impose 
order on Mexico, is not yet signed, but its details are all arranged. 
The strong objections which exist to imposing any form of govern- 
ment on a free population have been met, it appears, by a most reason- 
able device. Mexico has a Parliamentary machinery, however deeply 
corrupted, and the Powers propose to call a free Cortes to decide on 
the future government of the country. It is added, but with less au- 
thority, that a clause in the agreement prohibits the Mexicans, if 
they select a monarchy, from choosing a Brunswick, a Bourbon, or a 
Bonaparte. That leaves the House of Coburg still open to a bid, but 
the Mexicans are much more likely to look to Brazil. 


The Paris correspondent of the Zimes affirms that a Trappist has 
solved the question of the electric light. He has made it regular, and 
reduced its production below the cost of gas. Abbaye Grace has 


| already been lighted with it, and factories for its production are being 


erected at Lyons and Paris. The mode by which the inventor pro- 
poses to produce heat will be published to the world on December 16, 
and the secret of the light on the day of the opening of the new 
Exhibition. Every householder in England will rejoice to hear that 


Turin, has returned to that capital without instructions, and the | there is a prospect of so severe a blow to the avaricious monopolists, 
Pope has another lease. There is reason to believe that Louis Napo-| who, under the name of gas companies, tax and poison us all. They 
leon, though anxious to end an embarrassing situation, dreads the | well deserve all that science can do to supersede them. For years it 
flight of the Pope as a blow to the pride of France and to the super- | has been in their power, by a small reduction on exorbitant dividends, 
stition of Southern Italy. The very men who are most anxious to | to purify gas, and they have declined to make the attempt; so that 
deprive him of his temporal power are most desirous also to keep ' while gas in Scotland is a pure white light, as innocuous as any other, 
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gas in London is a yellow haze, emitting a smoke which turns silver 
black in three days, and spoils pictures im one. 





The American news of the week presents but two features of in- 
terest. The West is evidently determined not to abandon Fremont, 
and the Government has given up the idea of removing him until 
defeat has destroyed his popularity, or victory placed him beyond 
their power. ‘This decided defeat is not favourable to our idea of 
American discipline, but it proves that the Free-soil sentiment is 
earnest and strong in the West. The second point was the speech 
delivered by Senator Sumner to the people of Massachusetts on the 
lst of October. Mr. Sumner is objectionably violent, but he is 
seldom more than a step or two in advance of Massachusetts opinion, 
and he advocated clearly and boldly emancipation by force. The 
most striking sentences were warmly applauded, though the resolu- 
tions were in a very different key. American feeling on slavery 
seems now to have reached this point: restriction before abolition, 
abolition before defeat. 





Fraure—It is stated that the fears entertained for the supply of 
flour in France are to some extent illusory. The annual consump- 
tion of wheat in France is about 80,000,000 hectolitres, and the har- 
vest is not estimated at less than 60,000,000 hectolitres. The balance 
of 20,000,000 hectolitres can be easily imported at the rate of 
2,000,000 a month, and the cost of carriage will not materially raise 
the price. It must be remembered that the source of these state- 
ments must be official, and the official desire for the moment is to 
soothe the panic away. The position of the Bank of France is still 
serious, and it is advised to publish weekly instead of montlily ac- 
counts. It is also recommended to allow a small interest on deposits 
which it is contended would place it in ample funds to meet any 
emergency. The Revue des Deux Mondes has been warned ostensibly 
for articles exposing the danger of the Bank, but really for articles on 
the last campaign of Napoleon, signed by M. Quinet. These articles 
exposed with crushing force the selfishness and ungenerous character 
of Napoleon, and of course excited the wrath of the Bonapartists, 
who took advantage of the attack on the Bank to punish the pro- 
prietors for impeaching their idol. 

It is understood that the Minister’s order modifying the organiza- 
tion of the Society of Vincent de Paul, practically abolishes it. The 
society is only allowed to have local committees, and as they can 
neither be connected nor directed from one common centre, the s0- 
ciety, as such, has ceased to exist. M. Prevost Paradol tells the 
— the order is a fair punishment on them for their distrust of 
iberty. 


Staly.—It seems certain that M. Ricasoli must go out of office. M. 
Benedetti, the French Minister, has arrived at Turin, and brings with 
him the reply of the Einperor Napoleon. His Majesty does not reject 
or even disapprove the Italian propositions. He simply considers 
them inopportune. France is not prepared at the moment to deal 
with so difficult a question as the evacuation of Rome might produce. 
This answer is final for the present, though M. Ratazzi, the next 
Italian Premier, has gone to Compiégne, and Ricasoli, who promised 
the Parliament Rome before the end of November, must go out. He 
will probably be succeeded by M. Ratazzi, with a Cabinet which will 
include some of the party of action. Parliament opens on November 
15, and it is rumoured that the session will be a short one. The re- 
presetatives, when they meet, will not, however, it is remarked, be 
so willing to abandon their control over affairs. The recent division 
of the Secretaryship to the Ministry of the Interior into four, and 
the appointment of General Marmora as Civil and Military Lieu- 
tenant in Naples, are severely commented on, and evidently Rica- 
soli’s popularity is on the wane. 

Victor Emanuel has ordered a diamond necklace, modelled after 
that of the order of the Annunziata, to be made for St. Januarius. 
All is quiet at Naples. 

The papers are full of accounts of the Exhibition at Florence. In 
manufactured goods, velvets, embroidery, and other artist work ex- 
cepted, Italy has yet to make a beginning, but the show of cottons 
from Lombardy and Tuscany, of straw work from Tuscany, and 
woollen stuffs from several provinces, is promising. Inventiveness, 
too, always the Italian forte, is still marked, and we extract a remark- 
able account of the newest and most perfect telegraph : 

“Caselli’s pantelegraph, as it is generally known, is intended for 
the transmission of messages immediately from the hand of the writer, 
conveying a fac-simile of every word and syllable, and bearing the 
full authenticity of the hand and signature. A banker at Paris or 
London may thus, hereafter, draw a cheque upon Turin or Florence, 
which his correspondent will honour at sight, being as sure of the 
identity of the document as if he had the very paper on which it is 
written. I have looked on for some time on the working of this 
apparently magic machine, and have seen it write under my inspec- 
tion now three, now four lines of Dazfe in the very handwriting with 
which the correspondent was at that very moment tracing them on 
the prepared paper in Leghorn. Presently a lineal drawing of a 
— of Dante, which was being delineated at Leghorn, came into 

ife before me, line by line, shade by shade. Anon, again, it was a 
— design for a lady’s embroidery. In one word, it is the repro- 
uction, at a distance, of anything that pen or pencil can produce. A 
small point, somewhat like the hand of a watch, runs semicircularly, 


tracing almost invisible lines, the aggregate of which soon embodig 
the words, line by line, or the varieus parts of the design, til] 
whole stands before us. Theaction is so rapid that the average t ~ 
mission is of twelve words in a minute, being somewhat quicker they 
the usual mode of telegraphic communication, with the avoidar 

all possible mistake or equivocation. Caselli has exhibited ie 
vention before the French Emperor, who assured him ‘ the veh e 
graph did great honour to Italy, and was a discovery of which mes 
herself migit be proud.’ A communication between Florence 
Paris is soon to be established.” i. 


Prussia.—The coronation of the King of Prussia came off on th 
17th instant, amidst a stately ceremonial, the account of which jt , 
impossible to condense. The King placed the crown on his 9 : 
head, and then crowned the Queen. At the reception on the pa. 
tion = the King uttered the following speech : 

“ By the Grace of God Prussia’s Kings have worn the crown for 
160 years. I am the first King who has ascended the throne sinceit 
has been surrounded by institutions adapted to the times. By 
mindful that the Crown comes only from God, I have by my corona. 
tion at the holy altar manifested to Him that [ have received it in all 
humility from His hands. The prayers of my people, 1 know, haye 
been with me in this solemn act, that the blessing of the Almighty 
may rest upon my government. The love and attachment that have 
been testified to me since my ascent of the throne, and that now haye 
just been manifested to me m so eminent a manner, are guarantees to 
me that I may reckon, under all circumstances, upon the fidelity of 
my people, and upon its submission (dingebung) and its readiness to 


my faithful people from the ancient oath of hereditary allegiance 
aud submission (Hrbhuldigungs und Unterthanen-Eid). The gratifying 
proofs of that love aud attachment lately given to me on the occasion 
of a momentous event (the Baden attempt) have confirmed that 
confidence. May God’s providence long preserve the blessings of 
peace to our beloved native land! My brave army will protect it 
from dangers from without. From internal dangers Prussia will be 
preserved, for the throne of her Kings stands firm in its might and 
in its right, and if the unity between King and people, which has 
made Prussia great, endures, so shall we, may God grant it! be able 
to withstand, upon the path of sworn rights, the dangers of an 
agitated time and every threatening storm.” 


Turkry.—The Turkish Government appears to be once more in 
distress for money. A proposal for a loan of three millions made by 
the British Ambassador has been rejected, and exchange has risen to 
200 piastres the pound sterling, or about double its normal rate. 
The troops in Montenegro are badly paid and insubordinate, and the 
Sultan must raise money somewhere. Mehemet Ali is all powerful, 
and Namik Pasha has been dismissed and appointed Pasha of 


Bagdad. 


Wussia.—The Bishop of Warsaw, roused by the arrests made in 
the churches, has ordered all the churches to be closed, and announced 
this decree to the Governor in the following bold letter : 

“The insult which was offered yesterday to the Cathedral of St. 
John, and to the Bernhard and missionary churches, by divisions of 
the Imperial Russian troops, which caused such horror and amaze- 
ment in the minds of the inhabitants of all confessions, both in the 
city and in the entire country, will not allow me to remain silent. 
Called to-the head of the clergy of the archdiocese, it is my duty to 
represent to your excellency that the privilege which was wrested 
from the churches named, of singing an approved religious song with 
the holy mass, also the surrounding of the churches with soldiers, 
and the retention in them of almost two thousand people for a day 
and a night, without nourishment, and without an opportunity to 
appease the demands of nature, also the irruption of armed soldiers 
with covered heads by the breaking of windows and doors, the hewing 
down of the people with the butt-ends of their weapons, and the 
infliction of blows with their fists, whilst the people feared to 
leave the chirches for fear of being arrested undeservedly—that 
these are ali actions which no orderly soldiery, and least of all im 
a State which has promised the Catholic religion its particular 
protection, and whilst in the most complete peace, are deeds which 
belong rather to the times of Attila than to ours. I am therefore 
compelled, since the unarmed people are not secure from bayonetsia 
their churches and at their prayers, to apply the means in the spit 
of the laws of the Church which the people, already inflamed into 
passion, could not be exposed to by the horrible temptation © 
despair, and which yet awoke in them a horror of the barbarous 
deeds accomplished. These means are the closing of all churches m 
Warsaw, and the prohibition of religious services. What feeling and 
what consequences the want of the support and help of religion may 
call forth in the deeply-moved minds of the people I cannot think. 
only know that nothing can again unite the bond of confidence be- 
tween the governed and the government, so often and so rudely 
broken. In the mean time I shall await the speedy orders of the 
authorities which will give the undoubted and secure certainty that 
the faithful people can be secure in the churches from the arm 
hand of military power. “ R. BiaTOBRZESKI.” | 
The University émeude in St. Petersburg is at an end. The Unt 
versity is to be reopened to all who agree to comply with the new 
regulations, and the students have given up the hope even of petl- 
tioning the Emperor. ‘The Government is therefore triumphant, a” 





moved by a very simple machine, upon a chemically prepared paper, 





now states that the real reason of its severity was the favour showa 


make sacrifices. Confident in the same, I have been able to exempt * 
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iversity. 
thee aatile to Poland, and would even restore its constitution, 
though with limited frontiers. 





irg.—Intelligence from New York, up to the 15th, by tele- 

ore has elapsed without the long-expected battle on the Potomac 
having taken place, the most important event of the week in that 
uarter having been a grand review, under General McClellan, at 

whieh the President and Mrs. Lincoln were present. All the posi- 
tions recently abandoned by the Confederates had been oceupied by 
General McClellan, who was engaged in constructing strong fortiti- 
cations at all the more ~ oe pa A rumour was current, 
though not generally credited, of a battle at Cheat Mountain, 

Western Virginia, which had resulted in a victory for the Federalists. 
The official details of the affair of Hatteras Inlet had been published 
by the Navy Department in the shape of despatches from Captain 
Lardner, of the steamship an, from which it appears that 
the importance of the affair had been much exaggerated, and that the 
Sabie loss could not have been near 700, as was at first al- 

d. The Washington correspondent of several New York 

rs contain rumours of “a difficulty” between the naval and 
Pitary service, and it is even asserted that a special meeting of 
the Cabinet, for the purpose of arranging matters, had been 
held but nothing reliable on the subject had transpired. ln 
the West, the charges made by Colonel Blair against General 
Fremont, still occupied a large share of public attention. Colonel 
Blair had again been placed underarrest, but in consequence of an order 
from General Scott, General Fremont had again released him. It 
appears that the original charges made by Colonel Blair were con- 
tained in private letters to the President, which were described 
by General Fremont im his order for Blair’s arrest, as 
turbing the President’s confidence in the commanding officer, and 
seriously impairing the efficiency of his department.” Lmmediately 
on his release, Colonel Blair wrote to Adjutant-General Thomas, 
denying that he had made any unsustained accusations against 
General Fremont, or that he had been guilty of any act of 
military impropriety. Upon this letter coming to the knowledge 
of General Fremont, he gave an order for the re-arrest of Blair, 
who, nothing daunted, immediately forwarded to Washington a long 
list of charges and specifications against Fremont, comprising charges 
of the gravest character. The first charge is one of “ neglect of duty 
and unofficer-like conduct,” in support of which no less than twelve 
specifications are advanced, the principal of them being his alleged 
neglect in taking proper measures for the relief of Lexington. The 
next charge accuses him of “disobedience of orders,” the two 
instances adduced being his alleged refusal to proceed to St. Louis 
as ordered by the Secretary-at-War, and his refusal to comply with 
the President’s order to modify his emancipation proclamation of the 
30th August. Three other charges, each supported by numerous 
specifications, respectively accuse General Fremont of “ conduct un- 
becoming an officer and a gentleman,” “ gross extravagance, waste,”’ 
&c., and “ despotic and tyrannical conduct.” 

The report of the evacuation of Lexington by General Price had 
been confirmed, but nothing was known with regard either to his 
motives or his subsequent proceedings, nor was anything positive 
known as to General Fremont’s movements. A proposal in the 
Missouri State Convention, that it should be an instruction to the 
Commtttee ‘of Ways and Means to consider the expedieucy of eon- 
fiscating the property of all rebels, had been carried by 28 to 22. 


“ is- 





Yume. 
Monpay, Ocroser 21st. 

Tue vexed question of Agricultural Statistics was discussed by 
another bench of magistrates last week. At the Michaelmas Quarter 
Sessions for the county of Northamptonshire, a report was read from 
the committee appointed to consider the suggestions contained in Sir 
G. C. Lewis’s letter of May lasi. Among the magistrates present 
were the Hon. F. Villiers, the chairman, Duke of Grafton, the Earl 
of Euston, Lord Lyveden, Mr. G. W. Hunt, M.P., Mr. Rainald 
Knightley, M.P., Colonel Cartwright, M.P., &c. The report of the 
committee expressed their approval of the suggestion of Sir G. C, 
wis with regard to the form in which the return should be made, 
and recommended that the information to be collected should be 
limited to simply the number of acres under cultivation for corn, &e., 
and should be collected annually. ‘Lhe chief constable had given his 
Opinion that the task of delivering out and collecting the returns, 
would not interfere with the other duties of the police, but he had 
recommended that a shilling a day extra should be allowed to those 
constables so employed. ‘Lhe committee further expressed an opi- 
nion that if the returns were to be tabulated by the police, a greater 
amount of remuncration should be granted. In the discussion which 
followed the reading of the report, the Duke of Grafton said he 
was decidedly opposed to the employment of the police in work 
which appeared to him to be both unnecessary and perfectly foreign 

to their proper duties. 


vid Cape Race, has arrived, from which it appears that another 


———_—_ ‘ . . wo . . . oes . os 
students to Polish ideas. There are 500 Polish students in | the actual state of the ~—-. There would also be a difficulty in eliciting a true 
It is said that the educated Russians are now by no | opinion as the real state o i 


m the crops, for many farmers might fancy their neigh- 
bours’ crops to be better than their own, or they might have a private object to 
gain in representing them to be so. But if the statistics merely related to the 
nuinber of acres under each cultivation they would gain all the intelligence neces- 
sary for a national purpose, and that without pryimg into those affairs which 
people generally liked to keep to themselves. The second question involved the 
question of remunergtion. They had questioned the chief constable as to whether 
the police could deliver these papers without taking them away from their other 
| duties. Mr. Bayly had stated that they certainlycould do it if time were given them 
| to leave the papers at the houses of the farmers on their walks. With respect to 
remuneration, the committee had recommended the payment of a shilling a day, 
| Meaning by that that a constable was not to receive that amount if not employed 
| the whole of a day, but only a proportionate part of it. The third point, as to 
| whether the returns should be obtained annually, was one of comparatively small 
importance. He thought it right to state te the Court that in many counties 
the magistrates had expressed an opinion that the police would not be properly 
| employed in discharging this duty, and that it would be placing them in a false 
position, It had been alleged in one county that the police would be engaged in 
delivering papers which had no legal authority—he meant until the farnishin 
of these agricultural statistics was made compulsory. He confessed that he di 
not see much ground for that objection, They might leave them to be filled up 
or not as the occupiers pleased, and they would not be made answerable for them 
in any Way. 
Mr. G. W. Hunt, M.P., was strongly of opinion that the proposed 
employment of the police would tend to make them unpopular and 
thereby weaken their efficiency in criminal matters. He concluded 
by moving an amendment to the effect that it was not desirable to 
employ the police in the manner proposed. Lord Lyveden feared 
that the statistics would always be very incomplete. Still, he thought 
that imperfect information would be better than none at all, but he 
did not think the proper mode of collecting that was through the 
police. Farmers would learn to dislike the policeman as being in the 
pay of Government, and coming round to collect statisties which the 
did not wish to give. After further discussion, Mr. Hunt’s amend- 
ment was adopted, and the Committee were requested to prepare an 
answer to the Secretary of State. 

— An experiment in the establishment of a military police force 
has recently been tried with great success at Woolwich, Fourteen 
soldiers, distinguished for good conduct and temperance, have been 
organized into a police corps, with most beneficial effect. Not only have 
the streets, previously almost impassable after nightfall, become com- 
paratively quiet and orderly, but the number of desertions has greatly 
decreased. li is proposed to increase the strength of the corps to 
an extent which will render it adequate to the difficult task of pre- 
serving order in a garrison town containing nearly 5,000 soldiers, The 
men are dressed in their ordinary uniform, and only distinguished from 
other soldiers by the letters “ M. P.,” inred and yellow cloth on their 
left arms. 

— Sir William Atherton, M.P., the Solicitor-General, presided at 
a tea meeting, in the new Wesleyan chapel, at Newbottle, near 
Sunderland, on Wednesday night. In the course of his opening 
speech the learned gentleman reviewed the origin and history of 
the Methodist body, for whose worship the chapel had been 
erected. He believed that John Wesley was raised up by a be- 
nignant Providence to preach the Gospel to millions, who would 
otherwise have lived and died in ignorance of the very sound of 
the Gospel. At the time Wesley was raised up, the poorer classes in 
| this country, though nominally under the charge of the clergy of the 
| Established Church, were in reality all but uncared for. It was never 
|the intention of Wesley that Wesley Methodism should take a posi- 
tion antagonistic to the Established Church, but that it should rather 
support it as an auxiliary. He (Sir W. Atherton) believed that such 
had been the result, and that the Church had derived great benefits 
from the movement set on foot by Wesley, both with respect to its 
own internal advances, aud the improved condition of those masses 
whom it was difficult for the clergy toreach. While the social posi- 
| tion of the Methodist preacher brought him into more effective con- 

tact with the mass of the lower order than it was possible fora 
clergyman of the Establishment to attaim, the internal arrangements 
of the Wesleyan body brought all its members together into such a 
| close correspondence as to make their Christianity a momentous every- 
|day reality, and not a mere aflair of Sunday only. With regard to 
j education, Sir William said : 

| “By education he meant religious education, because, in his opinion, separated 
| from religion it was no education at all, but a perversion, He believed that if it 
| were possible to train youth in the bare knowledge of general literature, in 
| reading and writing, and leave them ignorant of the existence of God, of their 
j duty to their Maker, and of the divine canon of their duty towards their neigh- 
| bour—if they could carry out such a model of instruction (education he would 
| not call it), he was persuaded that, so far from having benefited, they would have 
|injured the persons who should be the subject of their experiment. And in 
|making that remark, which was familiar enough, he might say they were not 
destitute of authority and proof of its truth in the history of their race. The 
| Greeks and the Romans of the olden time were polished people, but, being 
| ignorant of the true God, in spite of their learning, eloquence, and polish, they 
were sunk in the most debasing practices, and presented the hideous spectacle of 
| polished vice. But in what respects were they different from what must be the 
| condition of this or any other country where secular knowledge was imparted 
without religion? To fit a man properly for the duties of Christianity they must 
give him a knowledge of the various other objects which concerned Lim coupled 
| with a constant reference to the great Author of Good, the great doctrines of 
jcharity and love of man to his Maker which the Bible inculcated. Let this 
| double instruction be given, as it would be in the school which had recently been 
| built on that spot, and they did all that man could effect or do towards the 
| proper cultivation of his fellow-man, and towards enabling that fellow-man to 














“ He believed that a vast amount of good would be effected by the collection | fulfil his duty in his station in this life, and after this life to enter upon a life of 
of these statistics, which would enable farmers to airive at a better knowledge | eternal blessedness. ‘There were some who tounded their objections to religious 
of the real quantity of corn which was produced in the country than they could | education upon the great variety of religious opinions—a variety which, when 
now do, They had at present no means of knowing how many acres were under | applied to the Protestants of this country, was very greatly exaggerated—and 
Cultivation with one crop or another, and therefore he believed that these sta- | Wl advocated the separation of secular instruction from religious instruction, 
tistics would be extremely valuable. ‘There was, however, one great evil to be | supposing the parents of the child to be disposed to take advantage of the law. 
avoided. Many rople had an idea that this would be a prying into their} That was the only controversy on the subject of religious education in this 
Private affairs, and this would especially be the case if the statistics went into | country, and very littke now remained of it.” 
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— The 
Castle Hedingham, on Friday. 


Major Beresford, M.P., Mr. Du Cane, M.P., 
MP. Mr. Majendie, Lieutenant-Colonel Ruggles-Brise, &c. 


Major Beresford, as senior member, responded first. 


affairs. 
tained between the belligerent parties had drawn upon us the 
hostility of both, he was convinced it was the only wise and politic 
course open to us. One good result of the present catastrophe 
was, that it had completely falsified the predictions of ultra- 
Liberal statesmen, who of late years had been constantly asserting 
that American institutions secured a greater amount of freedom 
than our own. ‘The bubble of Republicanism had burst from its 
own natural weakness and defects, and not from that of any 
external causes whatever, and he trusted its failure would be a 
lesson to Utopian Reformers as to the vanity of their doctrines. 
With regard to the question most directly affecting us—the cotton 
supply—he was convinced that it was to India that we must look 
to make up the deficiency. In order, however, to secure an ade- 
quate production of cotton in India, a large infusion of British 
energy and British capital would be necessary, both for improve- 
ment in the mode of cultivation, and for the construction of roads, 
and other means of transport. In conclusion Major Beresford gave 
a brief retrospect of the principal events of the session : 

“ With rear to the events of the past session, he should be extremely brief, 
as they would no doubt be ably dealt with by his honourable colleague, Mr. Du 
Cane. It had been remarked since Parliament had been prorogued that it was a 
very poor miserable session, which afforded —_ = which we could congra- 
tulate ourselves or look back with satisfaction. He differed, however, from such 
a view; indeed he regarded the session with great satisfaction, as it put a final 
conclusion to the horrible reform mania, which seemed not only to have turned 
the heads of the Liberals, but also to have turned the heads of even a Conserva- 
tive Ministry. He could not see that Lord John Russell’s or Lord Palmerstou’s 
Government were a bit more inclined to bring forward reform measures and 
force them down the throats of good Conservatives like himself. In the 
past session we had had the good fortune to see an end put to this re- 
form mania, and for this he did not give credit either to the Govern- 
ment or the Parliament, for it was the foo sense of the English people 
which had brought both the Whig and Tory parties to their senses, But 
although Parliament had not to tackle a Reform Bill last session, it had two or 
three little matters of that sort before it just to play with, and upon these there 
was some little skirmishing. Thus, when a bill for appropriating the vacant seats 
was given as a little concession to the pe who did not get their Reform Bill, 
there was some little fighting upon that subject. For his own part, when it was 
to be determined how the new seats were to be distributed, he did not so much 
consider what constituencies should be rewarded by having fresh members as- 
signed to them as what places should not have their representatives so increased. 
Thus, he said to himself, ‘ We have got quite metropolitan members enough ; we 
don’t want any increase there ;’ and next he reflected,‘ I was born in Ireland, 
and have a pretty good knowledge of that country, and we don’t want any more 
Irish members.’ (Zaughter.) Scotchmen, again, complained that they were a 
neglected, wretched people, always bullied and insulted, and of whom nobody 
took any care; but he was inclined to say, ‘ Leave a Scotchman alone, he will 
take care of himself’ (laughter); so that in his votes he rather voted who should 


at annual gathering of Essex Tories took place at 

i Though the attendance at the Hinner 
was rather above the average, the number of M.P.s who addressed 
the meeting was less than usual—only three of the Tory members, 
who at present fill all but one of the ten Essex seats, being present. 
Sir Brydges Henniker occupied the chair, and was supported by 
r. P. O. Papillon, 
The 
health of the county members was proposed by Mr. Majendie, and 
After con- 
gratulating his audience on the late splendid harvest, he devoted 
the remainder of his speech to the consideration of American 
Though the strict neutrality which our Government main- 


Hi 

ers. He di 

ld have bee like th G ad —_ 
wou ave n seen, like the present Government, givin i 
Wednesday after Wednesday to a caulep of measures, sumed rans 
sections, which indirectly, if not directly, had for their object the Spoliation of 
the Established Church. (ear, hear.) It was true that these measures 
not form any part of the Ministerial programme at the commencement of the 
Session, and it was doubtless true that the veteran Premier chuckled slyly in hig 
sleeve and made merry over their defeat; but one and all of the bills received 
both by vote and voice Ministerial support. If a Conservative Government had 
been in office, the country would not Lave seen, as was seen every Wednesday 
last Session, a Home Secretary forced upon his legs to address Conservatiyg 
speeches to his friends about the gangway, and to give Radical votes af 

in the lobby. (Laughter.) It must not be forgotten that towards the close of 
the session a little shuffling of the cards took place in consequence of the 

of that most amiable, excellent, and lamented statesman, Lord Herbert, and the 
Home Secretary was made War Minister. He (Mr. Du emg! could onl 

that in quitting the Home-office for the War Department Sir George Lewis hag 
not carried away with him his somewhat strange notions of last Session, and tha 
he would not make a series of warlike speeches, introducing a series of May 
chester estimates. (Zaughter.) Again, he did not think, if a Couservatiye 
Government had been in office, they would have been found passing a Budget 
intended merely as a salve for the—as regards the Reform Bill—bafited poli. 
ticians of Manchester and Birmingham.” 

Mr. Du Cane then entered into an explanation of the Policy of the 
Conservatives with regard to the financial measures of the present 
Government, and defended them from the charge of inconsistency og 
the question which had been brought against them : 

“Tt was said that the Conservatives began first by questioning the existence 
of a surplus, that, foiled by Mr. Gladstone’s convincing statistics, they thea 
turned round and raised a war cry of tea versus paper, and that, beaten on that 
also, they subsided into the old argument again of no surplus. But the course 
which the Conservatives pursued was perfectly consistent from beginning to end, 
As for questioning the existence of a surplus, they had not only a perfect ri 
to question its existence then, but at the present moment also. The surplus, 
alleged, was caused by anticipating credits, and this in the face of a bad harvest, 
and under all the circumstances of a far too sanguine estimate of the 
receipts from Customs and Excise. Although it was impossible to tell what the 
financial year might yet bring forth, although Mr. Gladstone was a very wonderful 
rhetorician, and a very lucky financier, yet it was only necessary to look at the 
last quarter’s revenue returns to see that the Conservatives had some little justi. 
fication for making the assertions which they put forth. The revenue of the last 
quarter plainly showed that the receipts from Excise had not recovered from the 
effects of the late bad harvest, and, as we had yet to learn what might be 
the full effect of the restriction of our cotton trade and probable failures and dis- 
asters among the papermakers as one of the almost inevitable effects of Mr, 
Cobden’s amateur diplomacy, while the harvest of this year, although excellent 
in quality, was in many districts deficient in quantity, there was quite enough 
at the present moment to justify us in regarding with very deep anxiety our 
financial future. But when night after night Lord Palmerston and Mr. Glad 
stone solemnly assured the House of Commons that all contingencies had been 
fully foreseen, and that the Estimates of the receipts from Customs and Excise 
had been framed so as to meet every possible eventuality which could befal the 
country, the Conservative party were amply justified in responding, ‘ You say 
there is a surplus; very well, we accept your surplus upon your solemn as- 
surance, though not, we admit, without great doubt and misgiving, and if you 
say that taxes are to be redressed, and that pledges are to be kept, then we call 
upon you to redeem your pledges in the order in which they were made, and to 
deal with those taxes which press hardly upon the necessaries of life, and which 
have long since been condemned by your own unanswerable arguments; at all 
events, surplus or no surplus, do not repeal a tax for the repeal of which there is 
no actual demand, but which we know very well, if once repealed, can never be 
restored.’ ” 


He therefore maintained that the course advocated by the Tories 
was consistent from begining to end, and it was only rejected bya 
narrow majority, which, he had been assured, was the result of a 


measures brought forward by sections of their extreme sup 
think that if a Conservative Government had been in 





not have the extra members than who should receive them (daughter); on the 
whole, the affair ended, he thought, as well as it could be expected to terminate. 
One feature of last session was very remarkable and exhilirating to the Conerva- 
tives, and that was that they never went into the House on Wednesdays without | 
getting the best of it. They defeated every —. upon Church and State, | 
and upon all that was established in the country Wednesday was the day on 
which the small Reformers brought forward their attacks, and the Conservatives 

repelled every one, ineluding even the attack upon church rates. It was a me- 
morable and remarkable fact that the Conservatives very frequently passed 
disagreeable nights in the House of Commons in the course of last session, but 
never disagreeable days. (Laughter.)” 

Mr. Du Cane also responded. The honourable gentleman congratu- 
lated his audience on the progress of the ‘Conservative reaction,” | 
which he had predicted last year, and the crowning triumph of which 
had been the Conservative victory in South Lancashire. ‘This result, 
he believed, was to be attributed chiefly to the Reform and Anti- 
Church crusade of Mr. Bright, and the sudden collapse of democratic 
institutions in America. Reform excursion-trains without proper 
intervals and danger-signals, were very dangerous things, and he 
hoped that more than one recent smash might act as a warning to 
Reformers who were desirous of travelling express pace. He was 
convinced that the landmarks of party were every day becoming 
better defined, and that before long the great issue between those 
who would amend and improve our institutions and those who would 
impair and perhaps destroy them, would be fought out, and that the 
former would triumph by a large majority. 

“ He would go a little further even than this. He had no wish to see a Con- 
servative Government again prematurely restored to office, but he believed that 
the country was growing weary of a coalition of statesmen who, despite their 
great ability, were nothing more or less at the present moment than the dis- 
cordant representatives of discordant and antagonistic masses of political opinion. 
Great as was the personal esteem deservedly felt by ali classes in the country for 
Lord Palmerston himself (hear, hear), the national feeling was not duly repre- 
sented at the present moment by that anomalous mixture of passive obstruction 
and Radical associations which passed current with the present Government for 
a Liberal and enlightened policy.” 

It was said in some quarters that it made very little real difference 
whether a Conservative Administration was in office : 

“He did not think, however, that if a Conservative Government had been in 
office the country would have seen that which was observed at the commencement 
of the Session—viz. the present Government celebrating the obsequies of Parlia- 
mentary Keform with all the genial joviality of an Imsh wake (aughter), and 
yet giving their support some fortnight afterwards to two Kadical Keform 





mere declaration of Mr. Gladstone, that he was not a convert to the 
financial doctrine of the Manchester school : 

“* Now, remembering as he did certain old standing pledges of M. Gladstone 
upon the subject of the income tax and the tea duties, he was not inclined to 
place unlimited confidence or to derive unlimited consolation from Mr. Gladstone's 


| implicit declarations. However, the Budget of this year was past and gone, and 
r. 


if the Conservatives found in the Budget of the future that Gladstone was 
really determined to mete out a fair and impartial measure of direct and indirect 
taxation, that the income-tax was reduced, pari passu, with the tea, hop, and 
malt duties, then they would say that it was never too late to mend, and that 
Mr. Gladstone had seen the error of his ways. But if, on the other hand, they 
found source after source of indirect taxation trenched upon, while the income 
tax remained in all its deformity and inequality, and that the excellence and dis- 
cipline of our Volunteer force was to be made the excase for a wholesale reduc- 
tion of the standing army and the Estimates, then he believed that the Conserva- 
tive bers who absented tl Ives on the great Budget division might 
possibly live to regret the course which they had taken. (Hear, hear.)” 

Mr. Du Cane then congratulated himself and his audience on the 
overthrow of his old antagonist, Mr. Locke King, 

“ Who came cantering into the House as if nothing had happened, upon his 
10/. county franchise charger. The poor old hobby seemed, however, to be 
sadly weak in his limbs, and to be giving way in his wind (daughter), and he gave 
his rider such a fall that it was very doubtful whether he would have the 
courage to mount him again. (Laughter.)” 4 
In conclusion, Mr. Du Cane referred briefly to American affairs, 
drawing nearly the same moral from them as Major Beresford had 
previously done. He thought that when we looked across the 
Atlantic, we were justified in saying with Mr. Canning: 

“ Thank God that we are born under the British monarchy—that we are not 
prepared to sacrifice the efforts and experience of centuries, and the strugg!es of 
more than a century for a liberty as perfect as ever blessed any country upon 
earth, for visionary schemes of ideal perfectibility, or doubtful ‘experiments of 
possible improvement. (Loud cheers.) 

— Lord John Manners, M.P., Mr. Hartopp, M.P., and Mr. Packe, 
M.P., were present at the annual meeting of the Loughborough Agri- 
cultural Association, which took place on Friday. In responding to 
the toast of the county members, Lord John Mannérs said politics 
being strictly forbidden, and persons like himself being incompetent 
to address a meeting on purely agricultural topics, it was a question 
of great difficulty with him to know what he should say in answer to 
the compliment which had been paid him. The only safe ground for 
him would be a cautious review of the session, carefully avoiding 
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ything like polities. In the course of his remarks on the various 

po mane ed during the session, Lord John Manners devoted 
ial consideration to the question of agricultural statistics : 

j the Agricultural Statistics Bill was not heard of during the 

“have seit Parliament, but although that was the case, and although great 

eeeencts of opini undoubtedly existed as to the best means for procuring agri- 

statistics, I think every one in this room will admit that it is of the greatest 

to farmers, no less than to others classes of the community—but princi- 

tofarmers—that they should, if possible, know in time the recourse which may 

ved to be had for the necessary supply of corn. (ear, hear.) Last year 

are told on the highest authority that not less than 40 millions of money were 

- t of this country in order to purchase corn for the consumption of the people. 

cng va We are witnessing at the the present moment the terribly evil 

ons which follow from a dependence on foreign countries for a supply of the 


e atarial of any one of our great industries. (Hear, hear.) And if, in addi- 
fion to that slackness of labour. and that diminution, if not cessation, of wages 


in the cotton districts which I fear we must regard as too probable during the ' 


ing winter, we should have to add an enormous drain of something like 30 


or 40 millions of mone for the purchase of corn, I say our prospects would indeed | 


arming. (Hear, hear.) But, as the chairman has justly 
pa pret seer sid thanks i Cimighty God, we are not threatened with that 
second and greatest of dangers, and. owing to the harvest having been secured, 
we may hope to be spared that enormous drain on our resources fur foreign corn. 
«near, hear,’ and agers I see in Ireland—where agricultural statistics are 
ined—I see there, with some surprise, that during the last ten years the 
breadth of land under wheat cultivation has very greatly diminished, and there 
are those who are good authorities in that country who take rather a gloomy view 
of the state of things there, in consequence of the great diminution of the 
breadth of land under wheat cultivation. (dear, hear.) But, gentlemen, as I 
have said, our harvest, in these islands has been on the wholea good harvest,though 
not equal to an average, and I trust we may look forward with hope and conti- 
dence tothe future. (Cheers.)” . 

— The seventh winter session of the evening classes in con- 
nexion with King’s College, London, was opened last week, with an 
introductory lecture by Mr. Morley, English lecturer at that institu- 
tion. In the course of his lecture Mr. Morley gave a brief résumé 
of the attendance at and progress made by the various classes during 
the past year. The total number of students attendingat all the classes 
was 650, being an increase of 101 on that for the session 1859-60. 
Ofthese, the largest number who attended any one class was 23:1—the 
number of students who received instruction in French from Pro- 
fessor Mariette. The next largest attendance was that of 133 at the 
mathematical classes ; and a nearly equal number of students—131— 
attended the Latin class. 82 students received instruction in Greek, 
115 in English, and 77 in German. 45 were instructed in the too 

rally neglected subjects of English History and Geography. ‘The 
talian class was attended by 32 students. Political economy was 
studied by 34 students, and 34 attended the Chemistry class. 21 
stadied Spanish and 10 Dutch, two subjects introduced for the 
first time in the last sesssion. The list of subjects is a long and 
varied one, and there are still three more to be reckoned in the 
number of classes. Arithmetic and book-keeping, physiology and bo- 
tany, all attracted a fair proportion of students. For the last four years 
a course of summer classes has been provided, for those who did not 
wish to entirely lose such a large portion of the year, and during last 
summer they were at full work with an attendance of nearly 200 
students, At the close of the lecture Mr. Morley expressed his hope 


that the session then commencing would show a still larger number | 


of students availing themselves of the advantages offered to them by 
the evening classes of King’s College. 
Turspay, Ocrorzr 22Np. 

~~ Monday was a grand day at Leeds. In the morning, the Leeds 
Hospital for Women and Children was inaugurated by the Earl of 
Carlisle, and in the evening Lord Stanley presided at the soiree of 
the Leeds Mechanics’ Institute. After the proceedings at the hos- 
arg consisted of a prayer by the Bishop of Ripon, and a 

rief speech from the Earl of Carlisle—were concluded, an address 
from the Mayor and Corporation was presented to the Earl of Car- 
lisle, at the ‘own Hall. In reply, his Lordship said : 

“You have, indeed, not unexpectedly, reminded me of the connexion which it 
was formerly my good fortune to establish with you, and which it was my pride 
to maintain through a long series of years and succession of events. It is not 
here—it is not in Leeds, it is not among many familiar names, and I am happy 
to say still, some familiar faces, that I should be in any danger of forgetting that 
Iwas once, indeed, an unsuccessful, but nine times a successful oat 
and long cheering) for the representation of the great county of whose feelings 
and emotions Leeds has ever supplied the most active and ardent pulses. Those 
were no sluggish times, and they had, of course, their differences of opinion and 
their divisions in action, to which it is a happiness, I think, that we need not 
new recur. Indeed, for my part, it seemed to me that even a Yorkshire enemy 
was the next best thing to a Yorkshire friend (laughter), and far better than the 
cold friends of most other places. (Applause.) ‘To denote merely the nature of 
the struggles in which we were then taking a common part I need only mention 
the names of my earliest and my latest colleagues. The first was Henry Brougham 
(loud cheers), and the last was Richard Cobden. (denewed and protracted 
cheers.) ‘hose names speak for those measures which Yorkshire did more, J 
believe, than any part of the empire to raise from the level of party conflicts into 
national convictions—the abolition of slavery and freedom of trade. (Loud cheers.) 
You have been pleased to make a passing allusion to the high and respopsible 
position which, by the favour of my Sovereign, I hold in the sister kingdom. It 
80 happens that, while during 14 years of my public life I was connected with 
the representation of Yorkshire, during 12 years I have been connected with the 
Goverument of Ireland. As I am willing to hope that the labours of my Irish 

did not materially interfere with the discharge of my duties to my consti- 
tuents, so I am contident that the Irish people will not regard me with less favour 
when they shall learn that besides the honour I hold from the Crown I have not 

the goodwill of my fellow-citizens. (Great cheering.) Ladies and 

tlemen, the matter of an address is of so purely personal a character, that I 

afraid you will think I have talked too much of myself. But it is at least 
ei me to Congratulate this great community, not so much on their 
advance in material prosperity aud external splendour as on the honoured 

place which they have long held, which they still hold, which I pray they may 
ever continue to hold, in every aim and undertaking which have for their object 
to assuage human suffering, to promote the physical, the social, the intellectual, 
and the religious improvement of all classes of the community ; to keep bright the 
lamp of knowledge, to keep steady the light of freedom, and to raise upon the 





idate (loud | 


happiness and virtue of man the fittest an! most abiding temple to the glory of 
God. (Cheers.)” 

His Lordship was afterwards entertained at luncheon at the Music 
Hall, where, in responding to the toast of his health, he again advo- 
cated the claims of the newly-established hospital. In the evening, 
the annual soirée of the Leeds Mechanics’ Institute and Literary 
Society was held at the Town Hall. Lord Stanley presided, and 
addressed a very crowded audience on the progress of education : 

“ He believed that a, fault of modern teaching was the natural ambition of 
teachers to crowd a great deal into a limited time. After reading some facts 
from the last report of the Irish Educational Board, he appealed to every in- 
structor or patron, to every master of a school, and to every clergyman, whether 
a considerable portion of the children did not pass through the routine of lessons 
| literally without carrying away anything which could be of use to them in after 
life. Various opinions had been expressed, and various opinions would be 
expressed on the merits of the new educational code which was exciting so much 
sensation. He would not go into the matter of pledges given and personal 
expectations broken, but it appeared to hii to be a wise and rational measure so 
far. What was now wanted was not so much to augment the number of scholars 
| as to utilize the number they had, In noticing the practical result of education 

upon our national manners and life, he said no man could doubt the importance 
ot bodily health, and no more real benefit could be conferred upon a people than 
when they reduced the amount of mortality and lessened the amount of disease, 
| but this was in a great measure prevented by ignorance either on the part of the 
working man or of society as to the physica) laws of our being and the essential 
importance of = air, pure water, sufficient drainage, and healthy bodily 
exercise. People might say the fault of all, except the last, lay with the land- 
lords; but if the people took an interest in those things, and understood their 
immense public importance, there was no danger of landlords not doing their 
duty. He rejoiced to see the progress the co-operative movement was making. 
| He did not say this in the hope of encouraging it, it would make its own way. 
He held that such institutions as these would enable the working man to work 
out that important social problem, and they supplied a gap in our educational 
system which could not otherwise be filled up.” 

Mr. Forster, M.P., Mr. Baines, M.P., and Mr. Crossley, M.P., 
lalso addressed the meeting, and the proceedings terminated with an 
enthusiastic vote of thanks to Lord Stanley. 





Wepvespay, OcToBer 23rp. 

— Dr. Letheby’s report on the sanitary state of the City of London 
for the summer quarter was presented to the Commissioners of Sewers 
}on Tuesday. It appears from the* document that both the births and 
jdeaths of the last quarter pre: at a marked improvement on the 
averages of the last six years, the former having advanced from 820 
ito 839 in the quarter, and the latter having declined from 683 to 640. 
|The death-rate of the whole City was 22.5 per 1000, and in the three 
|unions into which the City is divided—eastern, western, and central 
|—the death-rate was 25.9, 24.0, and 18.7 respectively. In the Cripple- 
| gate subdivision, however, where the number of inhabitants per acre 
\is 290, or nearly double the number per acre for the whole of the 
City, the death-rate was 29.8, The death-rate for the summer quarter 
in all England is 20.4, in large towns in England 23.8; so that the 
City, though above the average for the whole kingdom, yet shows a 
favourable contrast to the provincial town districts. ‘Lhe mortality 
among infants during the quarter was very large, 45 per cent. of the 
total deaths having been those of children when five years of age, the 
per-centage of infants for the whole kingdom being only 41. 1404 
houses were inspected during the quarter, and $52 visits made to the 
common lodging-houses of the City, the result of which has been the 
issuing of 596 orders for sanitary improvements, 21,706 lbs, of meat, 
besides a great quantity of poultry, were seized and destroyed in 
Newgate and other markets as being unfit for human food. - With 
regard to the water supply, 34 of the City pumps were examined 
|in the course of the quarter, and in every case the water was fouled 
|with surface drainage. Not one of the City wells derives its supply 
|from the deep strata of the London basin, and only two—those in 
|Glover’s Hall-court and in Guildhall-buildings—furnish water which 
is at all fit for domestic purposes. 

“ The water from the city wells is constantly changing—in fact it is hardly the 





same from hour to hour; for the soil through which it passes is pierced in every 
direction with drains and sewers, aud is charged with every species of cor- 
rupting refuse, which passes in variable proportions into the porous strata, from 
| which the water is pumped. This ought to tell us, not merely of the disgusting 
‘nature of the supply, but also of the dangers which lurk within it. Experience 
| has shown that wells like these are liable at any moment to receive the leakages 
|from a cesspool or a sewer, and thus to be the immediate cause of fatal disease. 
|In the autumn of 1854 there was a sudden and serious outbreak of cholera in 
the parish of St. James, Westminster, The course of the disease was confined 
to a small area in the neighbourhood of a favourite pump in Broad-street; and 
|soon it was remarked that of 73 persons who died during the first days of the 
visitation, 61 had been drinking the water of the pump. It was also remarked 
that among persons who were living in the same street, and occasionally in 
the same houses, those only were attacked who drank the favourite water of the 
pump; in fact ina number of cases which were particularly investigated, it was 
ascertained that persons who lived at a distance from the parish, and who had 
jthe water sent to them, because of its supposed goodness, were seized with cholera 
and died. A full inquiry into all the circumstances of the matter proved that 
the well had become charged with cesspool drainage, and had thus acquired its 
poisonous action.” 

Dr. Letheby adduces several other instances of sudden outbreaks of 
epidemic disease, which were clearly traceable to impure water supply. 
In conclusion, he states his conviction that the water supplied from 
the City pumps is decidedly injurious to human life, the root of the 
evil being, of course, the crowded graveyards in close proximity to 
the wells : 

“ In the whole of this metropolis, ina space of not more than 218 acres of 
soil, there were buried not long since as many as 50,000 dead in the year. In a 
generation of thirty years this would give us 1,500,000 of decomposing bodies in 
the surface soil of London; and through these the water percolates to find its 
way into the porous stratum which supplies the shallow wells. At best, the 
change of this corruption is but imperfect, and the presence of ammonia and 
saltpetre tells of the process of decay, and indicates the dangers which accom- 
pany it.” 

— The new educational code was discussed on Monday at a meet- 
‘ing of the friends of the Worcester Diocese Training College. Lord 
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— presided, and among those present, were the Bishop of| several hundreds in several large tents near the cathredal, the Baa 
0 


reester, Lord Calthorpe, Sir John Pakington, M.P., Mr. Adderley, 
M.P., &c. Lord Lyttleton, in opening the proceedings, expressed 
his satisfaction with the general character of the educational system 


of Government, and also his opinion that it was necessary to act on| morning service the following address, signed by a very | 


the report of the Commissioners in some extent : 
* He did not think any serious ground for complaint could have been made if 
that had been done in a proper way; but it had not been done in a proper way; 


and he (Lord Lyttleton) could net express too strongly his opinion of the folly | at this season, when, having concluded your recent visitation, you att 
and infatuation of Government when in dealing with the report they mixed up| re-opening of your cathedral church, to express our thankfulness for 


of Lichfield presiding, when a variety of toasts were given. [pn the 
afternoon, service was again performed in the cathedral, and a serm 
preached to a crowded congregation by the Bishop of Oxford. Before 
: arge num 
of a clergy of the diocese, was presented to the Bishop of i 
field : 

“ My Lord,—We, the undersigned members of your Lordship’s clergy, desirg 


end at the 
the m: 


the rights of private individuals—namely, the rights of certificated masters—| benefits which your careful and fatherly superintendence has, under (; ad's 


with the strictly abstract question. That mistake has been so strongly impressed | blessing, conferred on this diocese during the eighteen years of your epi 
upon Government that they had suspended the operation of their Minute to the| The diligence, the unfailing sympathy, the self-sacrifice, and the attention 


Bist of March next. That, in his opinion, was what ought to have been done 
in the first place; for he held that the Council had no right to lay the revised 
Minute on the table of the House on the last day of the session, as they had done. 
His Lordship then urged upon the students of the College to abandon all fear 
that they might have contracted with respect to the operation of the Minute, and 
to prosecute their studies as if no Minute had ever been adopted, until the time 
when the matter should come before Parliament, and be thoroughly discussed 
and decided upon. Government, he remarked, had not regarded the interests of 
certificated masters as vested interests at all. There was still a danger that they 
would not do so, and in so far there was a suspicion that they would do the same 
again ; but for all that he advised them to suspend their opinions and judgment 
until Parliament entered upon the whole question. He expressed his intention of 
bringing the matter before the House of Lords himself, although he doubted 
whether that was the proper place to deal with the question. He was, however, 
confident that the advocates of education—his friends Sir John Pakington, Mr. 
Adderley, and others—would bring the matter before the House of Commons, 
which he looked upon as the legitimate body to deal with the subject as it should 
be dealt with.” 
Tuurspay, OcToBER 241TH. 

Another Buckinghamshire Agricultural meeting has taken place, 
and again Mr. Disraeli has sent a polite note, expressing his great 
disappointment at being unable to attend, and enclosing 5/. to be 

ivenas a prize. The annual meeting of the Amersham Agricultural 

ssociation was held at Amersham, on Wednesday, and though Mr. 
Disraeli was not to be had, the Hon. W. Cavendish, one of the county 
members, and Mr. T. T. Bernard, M.P. for Aylesbury, were present. 
In responding to the toast of the “ Members for the County and the 
Borough of Aylesbury,” Mr. Cavendish gave some useful cautions as 
to the way in which harvest homes and agricultural meetings of all 
kinds should be managed. If strict order were not preserved, they 
were apt, as in one or two instances which he had witnessed lately, 
to be degraded into mere scenes of fighting drunkenness. On the 
vexata questio of prizes for length of servitude, Mr. Cavendish offered 
the following suggestion : 

“ Your society here awards money prizes to cottagers, and to labourers for long 


servitude. I think it would not be without its advantages if the society would | 


take a hint from others in the immediate neighbourhood, and, instead of giving 
mere money prizes, would give the labourer some medal or memorial which he 
could hang up in his cottage, and point to with pride as having been given to him 
for his good conduct and general character. (/ear, hear.) One of my father’s 
(Lord Chesham’s) shepherds obtained one of these memorials the other day. It 
is merely a printed card, but he is more proud of it than if he had received ten 
times its value in money. In point of fact, he experiences the same feeling as 
the soldier who glories in attaching his medal to his breast, to show that he has 
won it. (Cheers.) It is much more valuable to him than the money it would 
be worth, even if it had cost ten times the amount, and he takes a pride in dis- 
laying it. It is precisely the same with the agricultural labourer, who is de- 
fighted to show to his friends and neighbours a memorial of the esteem and 
respect entertained for him by those above him. (Cheers.)” 
Mr. Bernard, M.P., also responded : 

“ Adverting to the condition of the homes of the cottagers, he said he enter- 
tained a strong impression that no improvement would be effected except by 
legislative enactment. They must cut at the root of the evil, and it could only 
be done by the Legislature. It was of no use laying down plans for the improve- 
ment of the dwellings of the labouring classes unless there was some legislative 
enactment by which those plans could be carried out. When they met at a 
social meeting like that it was ‘ Hail, fellow, well met,’ and they were quite | 
ready to talk about the question, and to assert their anxious desire to do what | 
was right towards the men they employed. But the moment they came to con- 
sider how they should carry their good intentions into effect they came to cross 

s. One found that it was inconvenient to alter the existing state of 
things; another, that it would interfere with his property; and the ag 
was that the evil remained uncorrected, and nothing was done, (//ear, hear.) | 
It was too much the custom in the present day to make the willing horse bear all 
the burden, and, in his opinion, it was only by legislative enactment that they 
could properly apportion the burden generally. (Hear, hear.) By legislative en- 
actment, and by legislative enactment alone, cottages would be made more cre- 
ditable to the landlord and more comfortable for the labourers who occupied them. 
(Cheers.) He thought the subject was one of the greatest ee. and he 
trusted that before long it would occupy the consideration of Parliament. No 
one who was acquainted with the agricultural districts could entertain a doubt 
that the morality of cottage life depended very materially upon the character 
and condition of the hemes supplied to them. (‘ //ear, hear,’ and cheers.)” 
With reference to harvest homes, &c., Mr. Bernard was of opinion 
that it was far better to entirely to exclude all intoxicating liquor at 
such gatherings. He had recently attended one at Waddesdon, where 
that principle was carried out, and though upwards of 1000 people 
were present, everything went of with the utmost propriety. After 
several toasts of a coal character had been proposed and honoured, the 
proceedings terminated. __ : 

— The reopening of Lichfield Cathredral, after its complete re- 
storation from designs by Mr. G. C. Scott, R.A., took place on 
Tuesday. The proceedings were opened. at eleven o’clock by morn- 
ing service in the cathedral, at which nearly 4000 persons were pre- 
sent, including the Bishop of the diocese, the Bishop of Oxford, the 
Bishop of St. David’s, Dr. Spencer, late Bishop of Madras, and a 
large number of the clergy of the diocess. The Earl of Lichfield, 
the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot, Lord Wrottesley, Lord Hather- 
ton, Lord and Lady Bagot, Sir J. Pakington, Lord Lyttleton, Mr. 
Beresford Hope, &c., were also present. Morning service was per- 
formed by a choir of nearly 600 voices, and a collection in aid of the 
restoration fund was made. After service, luncheon was served for 





Ptscovate, 


. ° sh 
to every claim of duty, have been felt by all of us to be a pattern and a stimalee 


When in our perplexity we have needed counsel, sound advice has been given = 
. . ’ 
when in our difficulty we have needed help, we have been welcomed with court 
and hospitality; no efforts have been spared for our assistance. You have done 
all in your power to set forward peace. Your justice, moderation, munitic 
charity, will, as we hope, be increasingly blessed to the edifying of the body in 
love. We presume not to dwell on the admirabl manner in which you have 
discharged the duties peculiar to your high office—ordination, confirmati 
visitation, and the like; but we specially desire to record our grateful acknog. 
ledgments of the important services rendered to us and to the Church by your 
unwearied zeal in preaching throughout all parts of our diocese ; setting us ay 
example of cheerful labour in the Word and doctrine, benefiting ourselves and 
our people by the teaching you have communicated. We fervently pray that 
under God’s continued merey you may enjoy such a measnre of health anj 
strength as will enable you to persevere in your course of well-doing, governi 
your diocese with the firm and mild rule which befits the servant of our commo 
Lord, and being long preserved as the guide and comfort of your clergy and your 
flock, Trusting that this expression of our feelings may meet with your accept. 
ance, we remain, my Lord, your Lordship’s dutiful and affectionate servants,” 

— Mr. Alderman Salomons, M.P. for Greenwich, addressed his 
constituents on Wednesday night. He repudiated the idea that the 
late session had been an unproductive one. No less than 134 publie 
and 249 private acts had been passed, many of the latter interfering 
with important private interests which required minute and laborious 
investigation, while among the former were the Bankruptcy Act, 
the Irremovable Poor Bill, the abolition of the Paper Duty, and the 
abolition of passing tolls. He regretted that no Reform Bill had 
been passed, but the truth was, that no party was strong enough at 

present to carry a Reform Bill without a strong pressure from with- 
lout. He feared that no reduction of taxation to any great extent 
|could be looked forward to for next session; he himself, however, 
would do all he could to promote economy. He next referred to 
America: 

“* But perhaps the most important question which now agitated the public 
mind was the civil war in America, It was impossible at the present moment to 
| say how that deplorable struggle would end. Of one thing, however, there could 
be no doubt—it must inflict serious injury upon this country. Last year our trade 
with America amounted in value to 74,000,0002. We imported cotton, cora, to- 
baeco, and other merchandise to the amount of 44,000,000/., and we sent to 
America, in return, goods to the amount of 30,000,000/. That prodigious trade 
was now disturbed, and the result was a great deal of distress and no smal 
amount of loss. Manchester was threatened with a dearth of cotton, and although 
judging from our experience in the ease of corn and other commodities, he be. 
lieved that a good price would always secure a supply of the article required, yet 
there could be no doubt that if the Northern States could prevent the cotton of 
| the South from being brought to market the consequences would be severely felt 
in our manufacturing districts France was in the same position as ourselves; 
| she was equally dissatisfied with the present state of things, and it was even 
| reported—he knew not on what authority—that if the Emperor could get Eng- 
| land to join him he would do something to disturb the blockade of the Southern 
| ports. It was to be hoped that no such attempt would be made. Our own in- 
| terests required that we should be entirely neutral and should refrain from takin 
|a part on one side or the other. (Hear, hear.) He believed that when Ly 

Lyons, very early in the dispute, inquired whether any interference would be 
acceptable, he was sent away, to use a popular phrase, with a flea in his ear. Our 
plain duty, then, was non-interference; but, at the same time, the blockade of the 
Southern ports ought not to be a mere paper blockade. The Americans had 
always strenuously protested against paper blockades, and they could not com- 
plain of us if we now insisted that the Southern ports should not be closed except 
by an effective blockade, (Hear, hear.)” 

Alderman Salomons concluded his address with a few remarks on the 
Italian question, and the proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks 
to the honourable Member for his unremitting attention to his Par- 
liamentary duties. 

— The annual Conservative dinner at Leicester took place at the 
Corn Exchange on Tuesday, and was attended by Lord J. Manners, 
M.P., Lord Curzon, M.P., Mr. Hartopp, M.P., Mr. Heygate, M.P., 
Mr. Hunt, M.P., and Sir F. Heygate, M.P. The toast of the 
** Members for the County,” was responded to by Lord John Manners, 
who dwelt rejoicingly on the progress made by Conservatism during 
the past Session: 

“Your admirable representative (Mr. Heygate) has told you that he, for one, 
regurds as of little moment the old party Shidboleths, and that he thinks that 
the time has come when moderate men of all moderate parties may combine to 
support the time-honoured institutions of our native land. Well, gentlemen, 9 
far as the Liberal party of England is concerned, I believe it to be unfounded, as 
well as the remark which is sometimes made that there is in these days no dif- 
ference between the principles of contending parties, and that those time+ 
honoured institutions are as safe in the keeping B pees party as in that of another. 
I do not believe in the truth of that assertion, and I will give you the reason 
why. It can only be true so long as what is called the great Liberal party is 
unfaithful in office to the principles which it professes. (Cheers.) Also, for 
moment, we see the heterogeneous elements of the present Cabinet restrained by 
the influence, it may be, of their chief; or it may be, as I believe, by the influ- 
ence of the public opinion of England. (Cheers.) What should we do if we 
trusted only to that abeyance of democratic principles for the future? A foreiga 
convention, domestic distress, or the unsatisffed ambition of a single individual 
may change the whole current of Liberal Governmental policy; and then we 
should find those institutions which we prided and honoured handed over with 
easy indifference to the Radical revolutionists, or the Chartists, by those to whom 
we had unwisely and foolishly committed their sacred keeping. “Therefore, I for 
one, cordially agree in the policy which last Session sustained our efforts to defeat 
successfully each attempt which was made to revolutionize some one or other 
our time-honoured institutions. I do most cordially rejoice at that movement 
which, year by year and month by month, adds a unit to the Conservative moiety 
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Commons. (Cheers.) Therefore have I, for one, rendered 
of the ay Fp hicer men with S utmost pleasure and delight, to join you in 
myself Jating the borough of Leicester in having so abie and so faithful a repre- 
ae ‘ou have in Mr. Heygate. (Cheers.) 1 hold it to be of the utmost 
= ce that out of doors every effort should be made to restore the determi- 

and abnormal state of political affairs upon which Mr. Heygate has so ably 
ey I call it abnormal; and why dol call it so? Why, gentlemen, two 
ago a Government was formed on what was called the broad-bottomed 
basis, and the country was led to expect not only violent measures of 
Reform, but a series of dangers in the relations between Church 


jamen' a" . 
god State. What has been the result? You may sum up the result in one 
word—! Nothing.’ (Laughter and cheers.) But how has that negative result 


heen brought about? Why what history does the last session of Parliament 
t? We had week after week some individual member of the once great 
reforming Liberal party bringing forward his postrum for the destruction of some 
one of our time-honoured institutions; and how was that met by this Govern- 
ment, in which we were told that moderate Conservatives of England might 
implicit confidence? Why, it was met in this fashion—that the Minister 
rose in his place and delivered a series of most excellent and philosophical reasons 
wby the Reform as he called it, or the revolution, as we should call it, should not 
be adopted; and then, when the division bell sounded, walked meekly and 
tamely into the lobby in the rear of the revolutionary member whose measure he 
had denounced. (Zoud cheers.) In such an assembly as this, and with such a 
feeble voice as mine, you will agree with me that all speeches are worth very 
little; but I think you will agree with me that speeches of the description I have 
mentioned are worth less than nothing (cheers); and that if we are to look to 
the security of our institutions in Church and State, we cannot as honest and as 
wise men repose confidence in those who make such speeches, and then give such 
votes. (Cheers.) . 
In conclusion, Lord John Manners referred to the present state of 
the great republics of America, the United States and Mexico, and 
expressed his conviction that from one end of England to the other 


serious nature of such an offence, and he felt it his duty, under all the circu m- 
stances, to order him to be kept in penal servitude for the space of three years,” 
Fripay, Ocroser 257TH. 

— The foundation stones of two public buildings—the New Post 
Office and an Industrial Museum—were laid in Edinburgh on Wed- 
nesday by the Prince Consort, who, with the Queen and the rest of 
the Royal Family, passed Thursday night at Holyrood, ex route from 
Balmoral to Windsor. The ceremony appointed to take place first 
was that at the site for the Post Office. The building, which will 
present a frontage of 136 feet to Princes-street, and 178 feet to 
North-bridge, will be a very fine specimen of the Ltalian style of 
architecture. The cost of the site was 40,000/., and the estimated 
cost of the building about 50,000/. more. A gallery, capable 
of accommodating 3000 persons, had been erected near the spot, 
and was crowded with spectators,§as also were all the adjacent 
windows, house-tops, clock-towers, and every available spot 
where a view could be obtained. Before the ceremony, a large 
number of gentlemen, including many Members of Parliament, 
were presented to his Royal Highness at the Register House. 
An address from the Lord Provost, Magistrates, and Council was 
then presented to his Royal Highness. In his reply, the Prince 
Consort referred especially to the recent establishment of post-oflice 
savings banks, which he confidently hoped would be productive of 
much good to the working classes. The ceremony of laying the 
foundation stone was then performed by his Royal Highness, after 
which the next proceeding was the preseutation of an address to the 
Prince from the Principals and Professors of the University of Edin- 





there was a determination that our institutions should not run the 
hazard of being exposed to the trials and dangers which have fallen 
upon the institutions of those two republies. ; 

— The trial of Vincent Collucci, on the charge of having obtained 
1900, from Miss Johnstone, under false pretences, took place at the 
Central Criminal Court on Wednesday. Mr. Chambers, Q,C., opened 
the ease for the prosecution, and stated the circumstances of the 
case, which, with few exceptions, have already been brought before 
the public. It appeared that Miss Johnstone was introduced to the pri- 
soner by some of her own relations, in 1858. Shortly after becom ing 
acquainted with the proseeutrix, Collucci made the first advances to- 
wards her, by admiring the beauty of her hand, and expressing a 
wish to be allowed to draw it, to be sent to the Exhibition as an ob- 
ject of beauty, and before long marriage was undoubtedly contem- 
plated by both parties. The first money transaction which took place 
between Miss Tinniene and the prisoner was a loan of 250/., ob- 
tained byCollucci on the pretence that he was prevented from visting 
his dying mother, in Italy, by a creditor to that amount in England. 
Shortly after his return from Italy, the engagement between the two 
was broken off by Miss Jolmstone, notwithstanding which, she con- 
tinued to advance Collueci large sums of money, amounting altogether 
to no less than 2000/. It is unnecessary again to go through the 
details of the bargain for the restoration of the letters, as Miss John- 
stone simply repeated the evidence she had previously given before 
the police magistrate. Mr. Keane, who appeared for the defence, 
contended that the object of prosecution was merely to gratify some 
revengeful feeling, and that the facts were not as they had been 
represented by Miss Johnstone. His clieut laboured under the dis- 
aieniees of not being permitted to make his own statement upon 
oath, but he gave the same version of the case now that he had always 
done. He asserted that he had not given the prosecutrix any parcel 
on the 3rd of August ; that no bargain had ever been made between 
him and the prosecutrix for the delivery of the letters to her; and that 
the money was given him, not on condition of the restoration of the 
letters, but as a compensation for her refusal to marry him. If the 
account of the transaction was a true one, he contended that the 
prisoner was entitled to an acquittal. The Lord Chief Baron then 
summed up. He said the facts of the case appeared to him to lie 
within a very narrow compass. ‘Ihe only question for the jury was, 
whether they believed Miss Johnstone’s account of the transaction or 
not. After a quarter of an hour’s deliberation, the jury returned 
imo court with a verdict of Guilty. The Lord Chief Baron, in 
passing sentence, said that Miss Johnstone’s evidence, which ap- 
peared to him to be entirely worthy of credit, had made out the 
charge clearly. 

“The defence that had been attempted on behalf of the prisoner was, in his 
opinion, a very great aggravation in respect of the imputation that the prisoner 
Sought to cast upon Miss Johnstone, that she bad fabricated the parcel in ques- 
tion, and stolen the letter that was contained in it, in order to give a colour to the 
deception, and had used another seal similar to the one that was ia the possession 
of the prisoner, with the same object of doing him an injury. He felt it his duty 
to allude to this subject, because he was certain that such a defence must be 
looked upon with indignation by all honest men, and he repeated that it was a 
great aggravation of the prisoner's conduct that he should have instructed and, 
a8 it appeared, compelled his counsel to make sucli a defence. ‘The offence of 
whieh he had been convicted, although, perhaps, strictly speaking, it might be 
considered coming under the description of cheating, had, by a recent alteration 
of the law, been declared to amount to the offence of larceny, and was put upon 
the same footing as that offence. By pretending to deliver these letters to the pro- 
Secutrix, he had got from her 1900/., and he was quite sure that in the eye of 
every honest man his crime was just the same as if he had gone into Miss 
Johnstone's own house and had broken open her escritoire, and had taken out the 
money. The crime, too, was committed under most agg ravated circumstances 
in this respect also,—it was committed against a persou who had given him pre- 
viously large sums of money, who had acted towards him with the greatest 
geserosity, and towards whom he should have been bound by all the ties of gra- 
titude not to have committed such an offence. He (the learned judge) looked 
upon the offence as one of almost an alarming character, and one which called 
for avery severe punishment. For a much inferior crime persons in humble 
life and in poverty suffered heavy punishment. It did not require any know- 
ledge of the law to be aware that such an act as he had committed was illegal, 
and could not be tolerated. Every gentleman, every man at all acquainted 
With the social arrangements of society, must be perfectly well aware of the 


burgh, close to which is the site of the proposed Industrial Museum. 
| His Royal Highness then laid the first stone of the building, which 
| will be constructed in the Venetian style, and will be of great beauty. 
| At half-past eight p.w. the Royal Party left for Windsor, where they 
larrived at half-past eight ou Thursday morning. 

— Mr. H.C. E. Childers, M.P. for Pontefract, addressed a large 
number of his constituents on the civil war in America. He believed 
that war was one which would produce a greater effect upon the 
history of the world than any other of the great events of recent 
years. As tothe causes which had led to this war people were divided 
in their opinion : 

“ On the one hand, it had been said that it was a question of slavery and free- 
dom, the North fighting for liberty and the South for slavery, and that the North, 
therefore, was entitled to the sympathies of the English people ; on the other hand, 
it was said that it was a question of protection and free trade, the North tighting 
for protection and a retrograde fiscal policy, and the South for free trade and a 
freeer interchange with foreign countries, and that therefore the South was en- 
titled to their sympathy. There were others who told them that it was the old 
question of aristocracy and democracy, the South fighting for the former and the 
North for the latter, and, as the English nation was of a mixed character, some 
told them they must sympathize with the South, and others that they must 
sympathize with the North, He did not think that any one of these three 
theories was well founded, but that they all, more or less, came into the con- 
sideration of the question. 

With regard to the policy to be pursued by this country during the 
struggle, he thought that the course we had taken was decidedly the 
wisest possible. 

‘‘ From the first the English Government had refused to interfere, but by re- 
cognizing the belligerent rights of the South they had been denounced as practi- 
cally interfering in favour of the South. They bad, however, very wisely insisted 
upon taking the course first laid down (hear), and he hoped the time would never 
j} come when they should be dragged into the war. cs They were very 
| nearly dragged into it two or three months ago, the difference between the English 

Government and the representatives of the American Government on the ques- 
| tion of privateering for a time endangering the peace of the two countries. The 
firmness, however, of those at the head of affairs saved the country from such a 
calamity, and that difficulty had now blown over. This war had also removed 
the idea that on an outbreak in the South the slaves would rise and fight for 
| their liberty. Not only was this not the case, but the slaves might no doubt be 
| relied upon as soldiers in defence of the South. It had also corrected the mis- 
conception that the ‘ white trash’ would not fight, for they had hitherto fought 
| the best.” 
| He did not think the effect on the cotton manufacture’ would ulti- 
{mately be so disastrous as we anticipated, as the consequent scarcity 
; would direct our attention to other sources. As to the final result 
lof the war, 

“ He would say nothing, but all experience was against the successful subju- 
gation by arms of a determined and free people; and when they looked at the 
enormous extent of the North American contivent, he thought they would be 
| bound to say that in all human probability the Usion could not be much longer 
|maintained. Their duty, however, must be to stand by and watch, sympathizing 

with what was good and right, but carefully avoiding being drawn into any inter- 

ference either on one side or the other. If the South should establish their 
power as a separate coufederacy they must recognize it, but let them not antici- 
pate such an event, and sacrifice their good faith and national honour by breaking 
' the blockade as some people were recommen ting.” 

The honourable gentieman shortly afterwards concluded amid the 


|cheers of the audience. 
— Mr. Guildford Onslow, M.P., addressed his constituents at 





| 


‘| Guildford, on Wednesday. After regretting that all chance of Re- 


form seemed to be swept away as long as the present Parliament 
jexisted, he explained his reasons for voting in favour of Mr. Bainss’, 
Mr. Locke King’s, and Mr. Berkeley’s motions. He thought one 
‘of the most unnecessary reforms was the substitution of triennial for 
| septennial Parliaments : 

“ | should like to kaow what chance there would have been of a Tory Govern- 
ment bringing in a Reform Bill, and a Liberal Government refusing it, if there had 
been triennial Parliaments. (Cheers.) ‘There are three parties in the House of 

|Commons. There are your gentlemen who say, ‘I will, because I will; there's 
| nothing like leaving well alone.’ That's your Tory. Then there are the * shilly 
shally’ gentlemen, who won't do this, and are afraid ofthat. That’s your Whig. 
And then there is the go-ahead Radical, who is willing to trust the people of 
England with the utmost limit of political freedom. (Cheers.) Are not Cobden 
and Bright steadily unfurling the flag of advance and improvement, despite the 
scowls of the Opposition and the apathy of the Government, the most usefal 
statesmen in the Hoyse? When I contemplate the even balance of power in the 
House of Commons, I dread to think of the possibility of the transference of that 
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better it would be for the country. (Hear, hear.)” 





affairs with satisfaction. 
“ If we look around us and examine, I am sorry to say that I see on all sides 
the germs of a serious war, although I do not myself apprehend any serious 
danger to England. So long as we adhere to the sound and dignified policy of 
non-interference, so long we shall enjoy those inestimable blessings which ever 
must accompany the reign of peace. (Cheers.) In America we see brother 
arrayed against brother, and family against family, and the Tories point to 
America, forsooth, as a warning to us Liberals; but they fail to put their finger 
upon that damning blot of slavery, which I believe to be the origin of this 
fratricidal strife, and which grew up and was fostered in the palmy days of 
Toryism. One of the most important measures of the session was the commercial 
treaty with France. Putting aside the vast stimulus to trade that must accrue 
from perfect free trade with our nearest neighbours, surely that commercial 
treaty must tend to diminish the chances of war, while it must develop the 
advantages of peace. I deeply regret to find that the French Emperor 
is not met in that straightforward spirit of fair play which is so charac. 
teristic of our countrymen. It is owing to that distrust of the French 
Emperor that we are called upon to provide upwards of 30,000,000/. for 
forces in a time of peace. It is owing to that exorbitant national expenditure, 
and that distrust of France, that our over-taxed and over-burdened population 
is called upon to provide 12,000,0002 for useless fortifications, which never can 
be of any service to this country unless our fleet were sunk at sea, and our ports 
blockaded by France. People say, ‘ It is all very well to grumble and find fault, 
but where is your remedy?’ I will tell you. Thank God, it is in yonr hands. 
At the next election withhold your votes, and do not record them for any candi- 
date unless he will give a faithful promise that he will, with the utmost of his 
ability, endeavour to destroy this national stigma, which is blighting your industry 
and retarding your utmost efforts at onward progress.” 
At the conclusion of the address, a vote of confidence in the honour- 
able member was proposed and unanimously carried, and the proceed- 


ings terminated. 
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Che Court. 
Batmorat, Ocr. 17.—The Queen and Prince Consort, accompanied 
by the Princesses Alice and Helena, and Prince Louis of Hesse, drove 
yesterday to Loch Calater, and then rode on ponies to the top of 
Cairn Lochan; they then drove down again to the Spittal-bridge, at 
the foot of the Cairn-wall, whence they drove home 

Oct. 19.—The Queen, accompanied by the Princesses Alice and 
Helena, and attended by the Marchioness of Ely, drove yesterday to 
Alt-na-Guithsacke, and'then rode on ponies by Loch Muick to above 
the Falls of the Glassalt, and returned — the same way. 

Hotyroop, Ocr. 23.—The Queen, the Prince Consort, the Princess 
Hohenlohe, the Princesses Alice, Helena, Louise, and Beatrice, and 
Prince Leopold, arrived at the Palace at a quarter before seven o’clock, 
and was received by the Duke of Buccleuch, Major-General Walker, 
Mr. Gordon (sheriff ), and the Hon. W. Cowper. 

Ocr. 24.—The Queen and the Prince Consort and Princess 
Hohenlohe, attended by the Marchioness of Ely, drove out yesterday 
morning to the Botanic Gardens at Edinburgh. 

The Som, accompanied by Princess Alice, and attended by the 
Marchioness of Ely, drove out in the afternoon, and walked on Arthur’s 

at. 

At ten minutes past eight o’clock, the Queen, the Prince Consort, 
the Princesses Alice, Helena, Louise, and Beatrice, and Prince Leo- 

Id, attended by the Marchioness of Ely, Earl Spencer, Major- 

meral the Hon. C. Grey, Dr. Jenner, Dr. Gunther, and the 
Equerries-in- Waiting, left Holyrood for the private station at Mar- 
garet-street, escorted by the Scots Greys, at half-past eight p.m., and 
travelled by a special train to Windsor, where they arrived at half- 
past eight this morning. 
= —— 





NOTICE, 
Subscriptions to the “ Frrenp or Iyp1a,” and “ Overtanp Frrenp or Inpra,” will 
be received by Mr. A, E. Galloway, at No. 1, Wellington-street, Strand, London. 


Terms : 
Per Annum, payable in advance, postage free, 
8 a £2 10s. 
“OVERLAND FRIEND OF INDIA” ,,,..,....0008 eutnien £2 Os. 
_—_ 7 = area >) rye | yy ‘ “" 
POSTSCRIPT. 
—>——_ 
FRANCE. 


(By Telegram through Mr. Reuter’s Office). 
Panis, Ocr. 25. 


wer into the hands of the Conservative party. I do trust that the balance of | at present fifty-nine provinces. The functi i 
om may be retained in the hands of the Liberals until we have a dissolution of : . Ls stienerinn whe wan a 
‘arliament; and in my humble opinion the sooner we have a dissolution the | jy Emilia. Intendants-General; and 


head of them were called—in Piedmont and in Naples, Governor. 
in Tuscany, Prefects. Heng’ 


forward they will be all Prefects. At the head of the arrondi 


He regretted he could not look on the present state of foreign | there will be sub-Prefects, and, with the Prefects, Councillors of Pre. 


fectures—all precisely as in France. The Prefects will ha 

nished residence provided for them. and will receive a fixed r ~ 
8000f., 9000f., or 10,000f. a year, according to their class, and w; be 
moreover allowed for the expenses of representation. The Maximum 
of this allowance is—120,000f. for Naples; and the minimum 7000f. 
at Massa. Florence and Palermo have 60,000f. each ; Milan, 50, O00E . 
Genoa, 40,000f. ; and Bologna, 30,000f. The sub-Prefects will have 
4000f. and 5000f., and the Councillors of Prefecture, 3000f, 

and 5000f, according to their class. The Vice-Governors are 8 
pressed; but as they had never been brought into the serious ey, 
ercise of their functions, the suppression is more nominal than real.” 








| 
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MONEY MARKET. 

Srock Excuancr, Fripay Eventyg, 
Tue Money Market this week has shown greater ease, and the ge 
rate for the best paper has fallen to 24 to 2? per cent. At the 
where the minimum is retained at 34, there is consequently 
any business doing. On the Stock Exchange the supply is so abundant 
that almost any amount could be obtained at 1} per cent. 

The financial pressure in Paris continues, but the Bank of France 
still refrain from raising their rate of discount. It is believed that 
they will attempt to relieve the existing difficulty by other and extra. 
ordinary palliatives. In the mean while the Italian Government have 
peewee to postpone the payment of part of the instalment falling 
due next month on the new loan. The Minister of Finance has given 
notice in the Moniteur of the raising of the interest allowed on French 
‘l'reasury Bonds one-half per cent. 

The Funds have improved, owing to the abundance of money. Con. 
sols for the Account, which closed last week at 92$ 924, are now 
quoted 93 934. Exchequer Bills and other Government Sevurities 
have also advanced, especially India Five per Cents and Rupee paper, 
The latter appears to have been bought by the Indian banks in con. 
nexion with the issues of notes under the new law. 

There has not been much business doing in Foreign Stocks, but the 
tendency of the market is generally firm. Turkish Six per Cents, 
however, have receded on the unsatisfactory advices from Constantj- 
nople; but closed better than at one seriall Mexican has slightly 
improved. ‘The new Italian loan has been pressed for sale, and conse- 
quently exhibits a decline. 

Railway Stocks have been in good demand, and generally show an 
advance, the tratlic returns continuing good, and thus stimulating 
public confidence. Great Northern has been exceptionally flat, the 
receipts in this case presenting a less augmentation than had been ex. 
pected. Lancashire and Yorkshire and Midland are the firmest among 
the heavy stocks. 

In the Colonial Market, Indian guaranteed descriptions are higher, 
Foreign shares have been steadily rising, especially Belgian and Bra- 
zilian, the latter being most in favour. 

In Miscellaneoas Shares, Red Sea Telegraphs have improved on the 
proposal of the Treasury that the company should commute their pre- 
sent guaranteed interest of 44 per cent. for 50 years, for a regular an- 
nuity, payable at the Bank of England. This change would prevent 
for the future any difficulty or delay about the payment of the divi- 
dend, such as was experienced in the commencement of the year. 
The imports of specie this week include the Indus from Alex- 
andria, with 182,799/. in Australian gold, brought by the overland 
mail; 4000/. from Quebec, and a moderate amount from Russia. The 
exports comprise 72,041/. to Calcutta and China, and 55,252/. to New 
fork. 

FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, oct, 22. 
Bankrupts.—Robert Cowtan, Lyon-street, Caledonian-road, grocer—Louisa Jenks, 
Lewisham-hill, Kent, widow—Richard Watson, Gravesend, Kent, licensed victualler 
—John Miller, Golden-lane, Barbican, baker—Edward Barwick, Old Broad-street, 
City, lithographer—William Cribb, late of Moorgate-street—Samuel William Ball, 
East Dulwich, gentleman — Edward James Stephen Dicey, Strand, director of a jont- 
stock company — William Knight, Baker-street, Walworth-road, hair dresser —John 
Stevens, Lonsdale-road, Bayswater, builder—John Ivens, Bletchley, Bucks, farmer 
—William Henry Osborn, late of Broad-street-buildings, accountant—Joseph Smith, 
Lombard-street, tailor and draper—John Williams, King-street, Bloomsbury, 
printer— Albert Dummler, The Grove, Camberwell —Joseph Sumpton, Ealing, corn 
chandler—Clementina Cargill, Bromley, Kent, widow—Joseph Evans, late of Wim- 
bledon, builder—John Willson Howell, Tottenham, Middlesex, builder—John Lea, 
Forest Gate, Essex—William Thomas Hendry, Cannon-street West, ironmonger— 
George Baldry, Chesterton, Cambridgeshire, farmer—James Atkins, Archer-street, 
Kensington-park, Middlesex, butcher—Edwin Morecraft, late of Burlington-arcade, 
Piccadilly, picture dealer—John Wilson, Edgware-road, refreshment-house keeper 





THe Moniteur of to-day contains the following : “ A judicial investiga- 
tion has established the fact that the congregation of the Ladies of the 
Sainte Union at Douai have voluntarily abetted in the abduction of 
ram? ewish girls. ’ 

“These facts would have justified the Government in revoking | 


the authorization of the Society of the Sainte Union, but it has | 















existence, 

“This measure, marked by firmness and moderation, will remind 
the religious congregations that neither their character, their object, | 
nor their rules, excuse them from obeying the laws of their country.” 

The sonreemenens of the Globe, writing on Thursday evening, says : 
“ Nothing additional in tidings from Pesth has reached Paris since the 
ominous announcement, last evening of bloodshed there, and the 
seizure of the printing-offices, which is invariably the forerunner of 
violence and coercion. We were fully aware of the warfare waged by 
the Pesthi Nadlo against the Vienna journals, but & sweeping on- 
slaught on the Hungarian press by military force cannot be an isolated 
blow. It is possible that the wires are also under embargo, and fur- 
ther details stopped. 


A communication from Turin, 20th, says: “The Oficial Gazette 
contains the decree which has been so long expected, and which or- 
gue the Prefectures, or, more properly s ing, the Prefects, for 

 circumscriptions remain as they were. The Kingdom of Italy has 








—John Teasdale Softley, High-street. Wandsworth, plumber—Joseph Paull, Sexley 
Farm, Upper Clatford, Hants, farmer—Joseph Sowerby and Charles Thomas Tatton, 
Regent-circus. Oxford-street, drapers—Henry Jones Leigh, Leather-lane, Holborn, 
draper—William Booty, Worlington, Suffolk, farmer—Richard Barns Austin, Ten- 
bury, Worcestershire—George Wilmshurst, Birmingham, surgeon—Miles Matthews, 
Birmingham, licensed victualler—John Hawthorn, Burslem, builder — Charles 
Smithies, Leeds, commercial agent—Richard Carr Stonehouse, Darlington, corn 
factor—George Wood, Monkwearmouth, and East Boldam, Durham, timber merchants 


confined itself to withdrawing the acknowledgment of its legal | —John Tomlinson and John Sharples, Manchester, joiners—Sampson Goodheim, 


Manchester, cloth cap manufacturer—Robert Urie, Manchester, joiner—Jonathan 
Pell, Cefn-Gwyn, near Aberystwith, mining agent. 
Scotch Sequestrations —J. S. Robb, Glasgow miliiner—J, M‘Pherson, late of Oban, 


grocer—I. Miller, Edinburgh—A. Thomson, Kirkintilloch, grocer—J. Robertson, 


Middleton, of Rottearns, farmer - J. Grant, Grantown, Inverness-shire, tenementet 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, OCT. 25. 

Bankrupts—Henry Salmon, Haymarket, billiard-marker—Owen Parry, late of 
Walbrook, City, mining agent—Thomas Franks, Oak-village, Kentish-town, baker 
—John Giles, Ringlestone, near Hollingbourne, Kent, licensed victualler—Barnett 
Harris, Kingston-upon-Hull, cabinet maker—Antonine Dufaur, Bedford-row, Holborn 
pauper—George Godfrey, Brompton-terrace, Brompton,; grover and tea dealer— 
Samuel Green, Wilton-terrace, Park-road, Dalston, clerk in the Inland Revenue 
Office—John Richard Richards, West-street, Bermondsey, grocer—Joseph Bicknell, 
Moorgate-street, City, merchant—James Giller, Little Marylebone-street, painter— 
Charles Tunnicliff, Tamworth, draper—Barnit Levi and George Levi, Liverpool, 
watchmakers—Martha Augusta Arthur Richards, Chester-street, Belgrave-square, 
spinster—Thomas Thorn, Highfleld-terrace, Kentish-town, clerk to an attorney— 
Thomas Greville Potter, Granby-street, Hampstead-road, dealer in lamps—Jobn 
Lawton, Mount-street, Middlesex, foreign agent—John Clark, Princes-street, Lam- 
beth, carman and contractor— William Obadiah Clark, Gate-street, Poplar, baker 
and corn dealer—George Warhurst, Leigh, L hire, i ger and factor— 
Charles Thomas Foster, Fashion-street, Spitalfields, licensed victualler—James 
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Buccleugh-road West, Dulwich, commission agent -- William Hen! 

Clarke, Vernon-place, Bloomsbury-square, engineer—Joseph Radcliffe, Liverpoo 
merchant—Roger Hogan, Upper Marylebone-street, tailor—Joseph Sawyer, 
oe Holborn, licensed victualler—Charles Farrar, Moor-terrace, Old Kent-road, 
High chemist — William Quarmby, Ashton-under-Lyne, bookseller—Al- 
John Hearne, Nichol!-square, Falcon-square, printer—William Pritchard, 
gerne wriddlesex, carpenter—George Hammersley, Gloucester-street, Clerkenwell, 
Acton, "rdward Curteis, Bloxworth, Dorseshire, coal merchant—Reginald 
, Sussex-street, Pimlico, retired officer of the Hon. East India Company's 
—James " I 
Tait Skipton, Yorkshire, clog-maker—Robert Clayton Daubeny, Upper Fitzroy- 
street, Fitzroy-square, trader -—Thomas Bennett, Albert-street, Surrey Gardens, and 
Poultry. sewing machinist —-George McCaughie, Trafalgar-terrace, Mortimer-road, 
Kingsland, commercial traveller—Bernhard Horwitz, Newgate-street, importer of 
foreign goods —Richard Webber, Harwich, Essex, baker—John Schofield, Notting- 
bam, bootmaker—John Marshal Young, Manchester, merchant—Richard Render, 
, Durham, draper—Joseph Simister, Manchester, baker and confectioner 
Wasa Burrows, the younger, Upper Norwood, Surrey, furniture dealer—George 
Bolt, Cirencester-street, Paddington, tailor—John Jerram, Nottingham, hosier’s 
t—John Clarke, Glossop, Derbyshire, tailor and draper—George Hutson, 
King-street, Regent-street, licensed victualler—Robert Plaster, Bampton, Oxford- 
builder - Samuel Rowbotham, Queen’s-road, Chelsea, soap boiler—Joseph 
Williamson, Chilvers Coton, Warwickshire, manager of ironworks—Samuel Bowen, 
West Bromwich, Staffordshire, glass dealer—Robert Bird, Ashford, Kent, plumber 
and r— William George Snow, Ponama-place, Hounslow, out of business — 
Edward Westbrook, Hanley, Staffordshire, grocer—Charles Whitley, Manchester, 
rand toolmaker—Joseph Lee, Billiter-square, news agent and book- 
seller—Henry James Braham, Thavies Inn, Holborn, commission agent—Augustus 
Crabb, Tonbridge, watchmaker—Charles Miles, Frome Selwood, innkeeper—Joseph 
Walton Barnes, Newcastle-on-Tyne, fire-brick maker—James Knott, Lmerson-sireet, 
Bankside, glass manufacturer—John Edwards, Upper North-place, Gray's Inn-road. 
tailor—Robert Arthur Sarsfleld Gregg, Wooburn Park, Bucks, schoolmaster—James 
Masey, Weston-super-Mare, builder—Edwin Done, Manchester, hessian dealer— 
John, Jenkinson, Bethnal-green, shoemaker—William Newman, Holborn, attorney- 
at-law—William Jones, Gloucester-street, Commercial-road East, builder—William 
Carden Jones, Queen's Prison—John Stevenson and Robert Stevenson, Walsden, 

Lancashire, cotton manufacturers. 


PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 

















































































| Friday Friday. 
2 per Cent Consols .............000+ | 93 Bank Stock, 10 per Cent............ 232 
for Account.... 4 93 India Stock, 104 per Cent ......... 224 
3 per Cents Reduced . #1L Exchequer Bills, 2d. perdiem ...) — dis 
New 3 per Cents ..... 91 Exchequer Bonds, 5001 — dis 
Annuities 1880 ..... -| —— India Bonds, 4 per Cent............ — dis 
Annuities 1885 ...... hevinininaee | — | 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.. 
Ct.) —— | Fremed.........ccccceceseeeseees $p. Ct|—f.—<. 
—|'— /|Mexican. a 264 
oo — /|Peruvian.... — 
_ — Portuguese 185. ae 
— — (Russian ... a 
— — Sardinian == 
— — Spanish . 50} 
_ 84 =| Ditto New o— 
-- | — (Ditto Passive ........ = 
— | —— /Turkigh ....... Og 
— |—f.—c. Vemezuela...........0000. 208 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
RAILWwars— | 3ANKS— 
Bristol and Exeter.............<00+ MM Australasian .........ccscessssesses 63 
OMIAN ........0-eee00+ s+| 1053 British North American .. 5AY 
Chester and Holyhead —- ee - 75 
Eastern Counties ....... 55 Colonial .... . 39 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. -— Commercia sondon . 
Glasgow and South-Western.... —— Engl. Scottish & Austral.C 4 174 
Great Norther .............00+++++ | 1123 FLSIREID. cuncconcscnsowennesssencseuseen —- 
Great South. and West. Lreland London and County.. B54 
Great Western .................+0++/ 713 Lond. Chrtd. Bank of Australia) 244 
Lancashire and Yorkshire......) 106 London Joint Stock............... 33 
Lancaster and Carlisle .......... —. London and Westminster ......|. 714 
Lond., Brighton, & South Coast’ 115 National Bank ...........  — 
London and Blackwall .......... 58 National! Provincial 116 
London and North-Western..... 914 New South Wales -_—— 
London and South-Western...) 94 Oriental .......... nly 
Manchester, Sheffield & Lincoln 46 OTOMAN .....000000000 17j 
Midland .... 1272 | Provincial of Ireland — 
Midland Gt. — , South Australia...... 32 
| | “eee Union of Australia . 
North-Eastern—Berwick - Union of London... cove 23 
North-Eastern—Y ork ............ LEME ATE PELLET! 
Oxford, Wor.& Wolverhampton) —— Docks— 
Scottish Central........0-<:s0-0s0+++/ — East and West India .........000 | 123 
Scottish Midland ........ |— ee Ee -| 624 
South-Eastern and Dover 77% St. Katharine . | 
Eastern of France ... —= Pe cnccentiscnncencmncmniontoon | 7 
East Indian................. ..| 102. MiscELLaANEovs— } 
Geelong and Melbourne ......, —— | Australian Agricultural ......... | —— 
Grand Trunk of Canada.. 203 British American Land omax 
Great Indian Peninsula 994 | Canada, —— 
Great Western of Canada... oe Crystal Palace... 353 
Paris and Lyons .........e000++ | 40 Electric Telegraph . -| 955 
Mives— } General Steam ...... | — 
SEE csthctittsetncsrecisennanes | —— | London Discount. — 
Brazilian Imperial . .| —— | National Discount we 4 
Ditto St. John del Rey -| —— | Peninsular and Oriental Steam 703 
Copper......... . — Royal Mail Steam ...........c0+000. 1 BI 
Rhymney Iron —— South Australian .... -—S 





| 
| 





BIRTHS. 

On the 19th inst., at Warnham Court, Horsham, the wife of Sir J. Henry Pelly, 
Bart, of a son. 

On the 19th inst., in Dublin, the Lady Lurgan, of a daughter. 

On the 20th inst., the Lady Nigel Kennedy, of a daughter. 

On the 23rd inst., Lady Robert Cecil, of a'son. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 30th September, at the parish church, Brighton, by the Rev. J. Fletcher, 

-A., Rector of Dowles, Salop, and Chaplain to the Earl of Huntingdon, assisted by 
the Rev. H. A. Wagner, Vicar of Brighton, Samuel Skey Burton, Esq., son of the late 
William Burton, Esq., and grandson of the late Sir Charles Burton, Bart., and the 
Hon. Lady Burton, of Pollerton, county Carlow, to Susan Bristowe, widow of 
Thomas Miller. Esq., of Leicester. 

On the 3rd inst., at St. George's, Hanover-square, by the Rev, Edmund Mortlock, 
B.D., Dudley, Viscount Sandon, eldest son of the Earl of Harrowby, K.G., to the 

ly Mary Frances Cecil, eldest daughter of the Marquis of Exeter, K.G., and the 
Marchioness of Lxetér. 
DEATHS, 

On the 16th inst., at Ochtertyre, Sir William Keith Murray, of Ochtertyre, Bart, 

On the 17th inst., at Lewisham, Kent, Theophilus Davies, Esq., aged 34. 

On the 2ist inst., at Bath, Colonel Sir Claude Martin Wade, Kt, C.B., aged 67, 
much beloved and deeply lamented, 

On the 22nd inst., at the Moor-park, near Ludlow, Henry Augustus, youngest 
child of Sir William Milman, Bart., and Lady Milman, aged 13 months. 

On the 22nd inst., at Brighton, Robert Edward Eardley, eldest son of Sir Henry S. 

imot, Bart., of Chaddesden, Derbyshire, aged 31. 


Welch, City-road, and St. Mary-at-Hill, Eastcheap, builder—Robert | 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—@—— 


THE NEXT TORY CRY. 


yy of our contemporaries in the dearth of more in- 


teresting matter, amuse themselves with endeavours to 
account for the silence of the Tory leaders. May it not be 
that they have nothing to say ? We know, of course, none 
of the secrets of that English Wil de Bauf the Carlton 
Club, but to outsiders few positions seem more difficult than 
that of the fuglemen of the coming Conservative ery. The 
time has arrived when, if they speak at all, they must say 
something to the purpose, give some ordre du jour to the 
puzzled party which is now wandering from Dan to Beer- 
sheba in search of a policy, indicate at least the point from 
which to work their lengthening Parliamentary lever. Their 
followers certainly will not find one for them. They roam 
restlessly over the broad field of politics in a vain endeavour 
to find a strong position, and ring every form of political 
alarum in the hope of at last discovering one sufficiently 
rousing and dissonant. They are falling back on their leaders, 
and as Lord Palmerston cannot well be turned out because 
Sir B. Lytton hopes for the regeneration of Italy, the 
task of those leaders becomes an arduous one. They must 
have a cry, and it is not easy to see whence the cry is to be 
obtained. 

They may rouse the Reform debate once more, but to 
what end ? The party is in reality only too glad that Re- 
form is postponed, and what is more to the purpose, is pro- 
fessing its gladness in every direction. Mr. Disraeli will 
scarcely bring in a Reform Bill, urging that that is the true 
Conservative policy of the hour. The argument might be 
true enough, but his followers have put it out of his power 
to use. Norcan he very well fall back on more familiar 
tactics, and deprecate any plan of Reform this session. 
Nobody is going to propose one, this session, and Lord 
Palmerston will be only too glad to smile and acknowledge 
that he has bowed, like his adversaries and his Foreign Se- 
cretary, to the expressed will of the country. They may and 
will use the question in a very embarrassing manner, make 
the most cutting allusions, prove that half the House argued 
one way and voted another, and generally make the govern- 
ing class dread the very sound of Reform. But a demurrer 
to a non-existent plea is not an action at law, nor is a decla- 
ration of dislike to a measure not forthcoming, a policy which 
can possibly lead to place. Mr. Rennie asks, we see, the 
confidence of Totnes, because he is glad the Reform mania is 
over, and he expresses in so doing a very general idea of his 
party; but, nevertheless, to express delight that a man is 
dead is not in itself a claim to letters of administration. 

What is to be the Tory cry? All recent speakers make 
much of a difference between Tory and Whig finance. Mr. 
Gladstone, it is said, has sat at the feet of that evil Gama- 
liel, Mr. Bright, and is, it is implied, prepared to make all 
taxation direct, or at least throw a five-shilling income tax 
on the holders of realized property. It may be quite correct, 
that assertion, and certainly the illustration is one Mr. Glad- 
stone may be proud to accept; for whether Gamaliel were 
evil or good, it was an Apostle who sat at his feet. But 
even then, that is only a waiting policy, not one upon which 

resent action is possible. Be the country never so alarmed, 
it must upon that point await Mr. Gladstone’s budget. If 
after Easter he brings forward Mr. Bright’s ideas; if he 
suggests an eight-shilling property tax, or commits any 
similar absurdity, of course he and the Cabinet he supports 
can both be dismissed together. But it is a position which is to 
be gained, not a victory which must be improved, and what 
is to be now the word of command? As a matter of fact, all 
this talk about Mr. Bright’s finance is pure surplusage. Last 
session he wanted an indirect tax taken off, and the Tories 
had then the best opportunity they have had for the last six 
years. If they had protested against any further shifting of 
the burden on property, and stood up decidedly against the 
income tax, resistance would have been all but hopeless. 
They would not only have beaten the Ministry, but have 
allied themselves with the whole propertied class by the 
strong ties of a common grievance, and an identical interest. 
Whatever may be the opinion of the masses, the classes who 
pay, the classes who vote, and the classes who write simply 
detest the income tax; bear it as a burden which must be 
endured, but resent its increase as instinctively and as 
bitterly as a camel resents its load. Did the Tories, with 
the game in their hands, declare against the income tax P 





Not a bit of it. They declared against any decrease of indi- 
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rect taxation, and for a reduction of the tea duty, thus con-| their consistent tone; but then they risk, and they do not 
triving, on their own theory, to be at once illogical and op- want to risk, another “lorcha” Parliament. Or, finally, ¢ 

pressive. They can do nothing with that cry now, nor we| may repudiate the French alliance in favour of an alliangs 
believe, at any time. If there is any one question of politics | with Germany. That policy would indeed raise a disting 
on which the two great parties agree, it is upon this of issue, and one which the country would understand. But 
finance. Both are in practice convinced that the enor- | then they must define Germany. If by that phrase they im. 
mous revenue it is unfortunately necessary to raise can | ply only Austria, they place themselves in hostility not with 











be collected only upon the double system, and in pre- 
sence of a necessity, arguments, however plausible, are simply 
waste of time. If Mr. Disraeli or Sir 8. Northcote has any 
substitute for the income tax which shall not cripple trade, 
any gentle emulcent as operative as the black draught, any 
sweet globules stronger than the huge bolus, their road to 
power is clear. But pending that discovery, they will not 
upset a Ministry by protesting in the interest of indirect 
taxation against the tea duties. 

Or is it reduction which is to be the cry ? It is a most 
excellent one, come from which side it may, but there are 
difficulties in the way of a Tory application. The friends of 
Sir John Pakington can scarcely protest against the expen- 
diture necessary to replace the fleet. The enemies of Louis 
Napoleon will scarcely assert that the army is too large for 
our needs. Neither party dare touch the volunteers, and as 
for the civil estimates the work of pruning and paring them 
down creates more hostility than support. Mr. Lowe has 
been trying his hand only this month, and feels already as 
if he had waked a hornets’ nest. The truth is, civilization is 
costly, and the party which in this generation opposes civi- 
lization is sure to be beaten. Mr. Rennie, whom we quote 
simply because his speech was simply and honestly Tory, 
without the reserves incumbent on greater men, believes 
eight millions may be saved by better administration. That 
is an enticing suggestion, and if his party can do it, England 
will put up contentedly with Lord Malmesbury’s ideas upon 
grammar, and Lord Derby’s belief in the necessity of the 
temporal power. But with the army tabooed, the navy 
declared a sacred object, the volunteers to be courted, and 
the civil estimates to be let alone, the cry for reduction 
must be made a little more definite to be used with much 
effect. 

Then there is the Church. Major Beresford says the 
Whigs last session lost all their Wednesday measures. Mr. 
Du Cane points to the defeat of anti-Church agitation as 
proof of the reaction in which he triumphs, and Mr. Rennie 
declares that one object of his party is to extend the re- 
sources of the Church, and replace her in her high position. 
That is quite a possible ery, and one the force of which men 
who know history will never underrate. The direct power 
which the country clergy, once excited, can bring to bear on 
the Legislature, is one which some of our friends are a great 
deal too apt to forget. But mere resistance to the abolition of 
church rates is a purely negative policy. Sir John Trelawney 
may be beaten in twenty divisions without affecting Lord Pal- 
merston one iota. Or, if the Tories are prepared with a 
compromise better than his plan, a compromise which really 
will work, the Whig leaders will hail it with pleasure, and cer- 
tainly not give up their places to challenge the very solution 
Earl Russell was first to demand. But the project may go 
beyond this? Possibly. Our own impression is that states- 
men of all schools fear to increase the power of the Church 
in pretty equal degrees, but admitting that we are wrong, 
and that Lord Derby is prepared to advance instead of de- 
fending the banner of Holy Church, he may certainly, as his 
followers say, propose to throw the rates on to the land, or 


to place them en masse-on the Consolidated Fund; but it is | 


rather a dangerous trial. In the first case, he would alienate 
his own best friends, who certainly do not expect an addi- 
tional ten per cent. to their tithes ; and in the second, he 
would affront the town populations to a degree he probably 


understands better than Mr. Du Cane. The next Parliament | 


would be the most dangerous the Church has confronted 
since 1538, and statesmen are scarcely prepared to place the 
Church and the towns in open hostility to each other. 
There remains only foreign affairs, and on this one branch 
of politics doubtless the Conservatives have a distinct and 
definite set of ideas. Only one does not see, as practical 


the Hungarian feeling only—for that we admit they might 
conquer—but with the Italian feeling, which, we repeat, how. 
ever quiescent it may appear, is nevertheless as strong as q 
passion. Or if they choose the nobler course, ally them. 
selves with their natural friend, the free Germany, which 
alone among States must be at once strong, constitutional, 
and non-aggressive, what becomes of their continental] 
alliance, and the traditionary policy of a hundred years? 
The silence may be broken by an explosion, but as yet 
the Liberal Government is menaced only by heavy artillery 
without sights or direction. 





THE CORONATION AT KONIGSBERG. 


HE King of Prussia, in a speech made during the cere. 
monies just transacted at Kénigsberg, declares that he 
reigns by the grace of God, and the expression has brought 
on his head a shower of sarcastic criticism. Uttered in such 
a manner and on such an occasion, it is held to be the equi. 
valent of “ L’ Etat c’est moi.” The King, say the Germans, 
despite his professions, is just as full of his own rights, just 
as despotic in theory, and just as independent in his own 
sight, as was ever his ancestor Frederick the Great. What 
sort of “grace” was it, say the French, which elevated a 
toll-taker into a Margrave, and a Margrave into a King? 
Prussia, then, remark English Liberals, has joined the reac. 
tionary side. The King is to reign, the Diet only to coun- 
sel, and the will of one man is still to be the guide of German 
politics and the limit of German progress. History, fact, 
and principle are alike said to be outraged, and Liberals are 
half in despair because a German Prince asserts that he 
| reigns by the same tenure as Queen Victoria. 
We cannot perceive the justice, not to speak of the wisdom, 
of this exhibition of jealous feeling. Taking the expression 
|in its political meaning, the sense in which Kings usually 
|speak, it simply asserts a fact, and asserts it accurately. 
|“ King by the grace of God” means, in modern polities, a 
| King who derives his authority from some source other than 
‘election, and the King of Prussia is in that sense Ki 
iby the grace of God. The witty Frenchmen who =a 
their epigrams on the Margrave of Nuremberg only pervert 
the facts of history. The regal dignity in Prussia was 
neither invented, nor purchased, nor taken. It was granted 
by the only authority who at that time could legally grant 
it, the Emperor, who was then held by an unbroken tre 
dition to represent the omnipotence of the Roman Czsar. 
There was not then, and there never has been since, an 
compact with the people to create a new title, or establis 
a new basis for the regal authority. The prerogative, so far 
as it extends, is independent, and it is its limitation, not its 
original source, which the Germans have to define. That is 
the meaning of the phrase even in England, where no one 
dreams that the “ Queen by the grace of God” is a tyrant 
because of her title, or a foe because of the legend on her 
jectae. The prerogative may be fettered to any extent, 
may be reduced to a phrase, or left, as in England, a real 
addition to the strength of a responsible Executive ; but 
such as it is, it is independent, and therefore God-derived. 
The very first principle of English political life is that each 
estate is free, that Parliament, for example, his no more 
power to compel the Queen to pardon, than the Queen has 
to compel the House of Commons to pass an unwelcome 
law, and we see no reason why the principle, which in Eng- 
| land is a bulwark of freedom, should in Germany flavour of 
| tyranny. Both in history and in constitutional law, the 
| King’s use of the proud phrase was distinctly justified by 
| the facts. 
| But we shall be told this is a mere excuse, a legal qualifica- 
tion of an illegal phrase. The King meant much more than 














politicians, what they are to do with them. If they declare | this, meant that as his power came from God, so he was re- 
finally and formally against Italy, they will be acting in full sponsible only to God. It is just possible that he did, and 
accord with their traditions, and will be smashed—there is if he did, he only asserted a faith we assert every day. 
no other word—within a month of the application of their, The English sovereign is responsible to no one for her pre- 
principles. They may consistently lean to the South in the | rogative. Her Ministers are; and as no act can be done 
American quarrel, but they have accepted non-intervention | without a Minister's signature, there is a practical responsi- 
as the expression of that idea, and the Whigs have accepted | bility of the most stringent kind. Nothing in the King’s 
it too. They may repudiate intervention in Mexico, as some | speech stops the Prussian Parliament, if it so please, from 
of their organs are doing, and without much departure from | enforcing the English principle, and if they do enforce 1, 
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the King will remain just as before, King by the grace of 
God. But as a matter of fact, there is no proof that William 
the First meant anything of the kind. In the first place, the 
gentence objected to was never uttered to the people at all, 
but only to the Deputies. The speech to the whole people was 
ahumble expression of pious feeling, and that we believe 
was the meaning of the former deliverance. The King ac- 
knowledged his responsibility quite as strongly as he affirmed 
bis rights, and if he talked of the “advising’’ Diet, promised 
also for himself to act on that advice. What else is the 
theory of British administration, or what can the Diet de- 
mand, except that its will shall be carried into action by the 
Executive ? No doubt some dreamy mystical notion that the 
King is more than a magistrate exists in the royal breast, 
an impression that power to be just must be derived from 
him, that the paternal notion is a true, though an old idea. 
Was there ever a King without it, any more than a bishop, 
however “ Low,” who did not think himself a little nearer to 
God than a layman. The feeling is almost inherent in the 
office, and, except to republicans, is in itself as inoffensive as 
anything else which lends a mild dignity to the throne. 

The truth is, Englishmen, in the long enjoyment of unin- 
terrupted freedom, have almost lost the power of compre- 
hending a half-developed constitution. 
Prussia to-day is exactly that of England in 1665, and it 
tasked all the ability of Macaulay to point out the differences 
between the constitution of that day and the constitution 
of this. The King was then the real executive chief, just as 
the King of Prussia is now. The Ministers were then in 
theory responsible to their master alone, as they are in theory 
still, and only liable to be overthrown on great occasions. 
The royal authority, even in Parliament, was enormous, and 
the Prussian Chamber would resent a personal attack on the 
sovereign, just as the English Chamber resented imperti- 
nence to James the Second. Parliament, then, like the 
Diet now, was struggling forward towards more expanded 
power and better detined freedom, and was impeded not only 
by external obstacles, but by the ingrained reverence of the 
half of English society for the person and ollice of the King. 
Parliament won its freedom then, and so will the Diet, and 
though its progress seems to our eyes slow indeed, still our 
progress took us more than a hundred years. It was a 
hundred and thirty years after the Bill of Rights before 
George the Third acknowledged that he must choose his 
Ministry from the majority, and a hundred and sixty-three 
years before the people had vanquished the throne and the 
“Kreuzer” combination, and deposited power with the middle 
class. Life moves more quickly now, but the process will 
not be accelerated by rousing in Prussian hearts the indig- 
nant pride which adds such strength to loyalty. 

These constant outbreaks of dislike are peculiarly unfor- 

tunate just now. The most direct interest England has in 
continental affairs is, that Germany should be united enough 
to be at once independent and strong. It cannot be either 
without Prussia, and Prussia will neither change her royal 
House, nor consent to reduce it to less than the first station 
in German polities. The alternatives are, Germany powerless, 
or Germany united under the Hohenzollerns, and they in- 
volve the future of English as well asof German men. There 
is nd guarantee for peace on the Continent conceivable 
like a free and united Germany, nor is there any Power 
with which England could enter into so hearty and real an 
alliamee. It is the only one without interests directly 
opposed to ourown. It is the only one which can help us 
to ward off our one danger—the ascendancy of France or of 
Rassia in the political counsels of the world. It is the only 
one which can supply our great political want, an army allied 
to ourselves, and strong enough to face the armies of the two 
fighting monarchies should an evil fate ever ally them together. 
The laugh at the German fleet is popular, so popular as to 
affect even Punch, but it is in itself unreasonable. Germany 
has seaboard and sailors, though neither are adequate to her 
needs. Still she possesses a thousand miles of seaboard, 
pierced with sufficient ports, and her sailors swarm in every 
fleet except her own, from the Baltic to the Sea of Okhotsk. 
Sixty millions of people have a right to a fleet, aud so far 
from ridiculing the enthusiasm which prompts the national 
subscription, we can but wonder at the short-sighted thrift 
which stickles at taxation for naval advance. A strong 
German fleet—and a strong fleet is at least as possible to 
Germany as to Russia—would be no contemptible counter- 
poise to those “minor marines’ of which Prince Napoleon 
spoke, and on which his cousin relies. 

We quite admit that the course of the Prussian Govern- 

ment is often well calculated to irritate a people who value 


The position of 


decision above all qualities, and that the tone of Prussian 


officials is specially obnoxious to freemen. It is sometimes 
almost impossible for observers to account for the action of 
Prussia, except on the suspicion either of cowardice or a 
more injurious imbecility. In the Republican war she hovered 
and wavered, till Jena destroyed her independence, and 
French rule once more smelted the hearts of her people into 
iron. Since then she has wavered unceasingly between the 
East and the West, the liberal and the despotic ideas. In 
1848, the King would neither have the imperial crown nor 
give up intrigues to gain it. In 1855, she refused to aid or 
oppose the Czar, and after suffering Europe to plunge into 
the war, she declined at last to bring it to a close. And 
even now, in 1861, the Court seems distracted between two 
policies—between its desire for the headship of Germany, 
and its fear of the struggle an open bid for the headship 
might possibly involve. The police, also, do undoubtedly 
worry travellers with great ingenuity, and use power as 
great as that of the French, with infinitely less diserimi- 
nation. The latter evil is, however, as patent to Prussians 
as ourselves, and the first effort of the Liberals, when 
strong enough to coerce the Upper House into action, will 
be to provide for the personal liberty the police so inces- 
santly menace. The political hesitancy arises almost en- 
tirely from the geographical misfortune of Prussia. “ It 
is easy for you,” said an acute German professor, “ to talk 
of decision, for you have only to consult yourselves. We 
have to consult, besides, three Powers, either of which can, 
without warning, flood our frontierless provinces with 
marauding soldiers. Frederick the Great might endure that, 
but then he was Frederick the Great, and our wealth has been 
quadrupled since his time. We should not now lose only 
the harvest.” United Germany would be decisive enough, 
a great deal too decisive, perhaps, for either Denmark or 
Holland ; and the object of Englishmen should be to remedy, 
not to aggravate, the disunion by which we, of all peoples, 
suffer the most. It is not too much to say, that were 
England and Germany heartily allied, we might once more 
restrict our warlike expenditure to the maintenance of the 
new fleet. 





WHAT THE WHIGS HAVE TO LEARN. 


ORD John Manners delights in the vague. He antici- 

4 pates with rapture the speedy return of the Conserva- 
tives to power because the “time-honoured institutions or 
our native country” are safe in no other hands. Are they 
safe with Conservatives? is the comment of every true 
Liberal. They can only be upheld by the present Govern- 
ment, says Lord John Manners, “ so far as what is called the 
great Liberal party is unfaithful in office to the principles 
which it professes.” Lord John Manners points his mean- 
ing by “improving” the collapse of the American and 
Mexican republics, both of which he ascribes apparently to 
the democratic principle, and neither of them to the old Tory 
principle of domestic slavery. Now, it is rather for Conserva- 
tives than for Liberals to comment on the great dangers 
latent to Conservatism in the recent Conservative reaction. 
A party has never so much need of cautious leading and self- 
restraint as when it gains from external causes, like the 
American war, a kind of adventitious warmth and life. The 
chance is great that it will mistake the springs and limits 
of its new popularity, and credit, like Lord John Manners, 
to its own merits what is due only to the recoil from external 
dangers. Why party leaders always think it their duty to 
foster and excite, instead of to warn and restrain, is to us a 
very insoluble problem. Half the party defeats and failures 
are due to the abject dependence of leaders upon parties 
where the party needed guiding instead of goading. And 
though the Conservatives now speak of the “ unfortunate” 
collapse in America with ill-concealed joy, it may turn out 
yet to be the most unhappy artificial stimulus which their 
organization has ever received, if it should so far blind their 
leaders as to induce them to acquiesce unreservedly in the 
cry of “ time-honoured institutions,” and ignore all the new 
wants of a new age. 

But if Conservatives may be seriously injured by the 
vague reactionary spirit which is visible in such speeches as 
that of Lord Johu Manuers, it is certain that the Liberals 
may be, and ought to be, very much benefited by the study 
of the same phenomenon. It is quite certain that there is 
some truth in the charges so vigorously preferred against the 
Ministerial party for their eonduct in the last Parliament, that 
they did not know their own mind, that their leaders some- 





times spoke with the Tories while they voted with the Radi- 
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cals, and were often utterly dissatisfied with themselves— 
both speeches and votes. And toa party thus at sea as to 
its true principles, it cannot but be instructive to consider the 
grounds of the present Conservative reaction, with a view to 
discovering what it is that has partially diverted from them the 
public confidence. Were it not that Foreign Affairs are at pre- 
sent our predominant interest, and that Lord Derby and Mr. 
Disraeli are known to entertain a bias towards Austria and a 
grudge to Italy,—to say nothing of the tendency to sympathy 
with the Slave States which many of the party have evinced,— 
were home policy rather than foreign in the ascendant, we 
should not regret to see the Liberals for a time in a decided 
Parliamentary minority, until they had learned from their op- 

nents the converse of the lesson which, until lately, we had 

gun to hope that the Tories were in the way to learn from 
them. For the Whigs, though they take their stand 
nominally on “ progress,” have shown little steering power. 
They are apt to think that moderation consists in merely 
beating down the demands of the ultra-Radicals, and making 
them take off a large discount for the advantage of Whig 
aid. To the holders of such notions, Lord John Manners’s 
rejoicings over the new enthusiasm for “ time-honoured in- 
stitutions” may not be altogether uninstructive. Those who 
would mediate truly between Tories and Radicals must not 
be content with trying to bisect the distance between the 
—_— but must attempt to reconcile the principles at the 

asis of both. 

The Whigs will not interpret the Conservative reaction 
truly unless they learn that the Conservatives always gain, 
and we will add, always ought to gain, at the expense of 
Reformers who have no belief in their own measures. If the 
country sees men bringing forward changes without any 
confidence or heart, it will very naturally throw its weight 
into the scales of the Do-nothing party. It is always better 
to do nothing than to do amiss; and no reform can be 
worth much which has never even inspired its own advo- 
cates with sanguine hopes. The Whigs will learn much if 
they only learn this, that the faith in progress is not proved 
by reluctant concessions to extreme views, but rather want 
of faith in progress : and if accordingly they determine not to 
bring forward another constitutional reform measure till they 
have satisfied themselves of the principle on which it should be 
based. If the American collapse is exerting any real in- 
fluence pernicious to the Liberals in this country, it is be- 
cause the Whigs have proved that they did not dare to take 
their stand on any principle of their own, but simply ex- 

ended their strength in moderating the violence of the 
dical pressure. The natural fruit of such unwilling con- 
cessions as these, is the worst kind of Americanism,—namely, 
the abdication of their true functions by statesmen in defer- 
ence to an ignorant public opinion. No wonder the country 
recoils from such a spectacle when it sees the results of a simi- 
lar experiment in America ; no wonder that it demands, before 
anything, that the Liberal statesmen of the future shall not 
allow themselves to drift helplessly before vague and ill-defined 
tendencies which they ought to guide. The Whigs must 
learn, first of all, to recommend nothing in which they do 
not earnestly believe simply out of concession to the inco- 
herent, nameless, and dangerous power called public opinion. 
Let them have 4 compass before they take the helm, instead of 
merely steering by the wind. Conservatives may sometimes 


afford to do without carefully sounded convictions, since they | 


merely stand by what is. Liberals cannot afford it, and 
have injured themselves more by the cynical willingness to 
drift with the tide than by anything which they have pro- 
posed. If Anierican events teach us anything, it is the 
fatal result of political cowardice and mere deference to the 
‘ masses, 

Next, the Whigs may learn by the Conservative re- 
action that the country completely distrusts mere nwme- 
rical measures of political influence and right. The disgust 
felt for the shipwrecked Reform Bill was not grounded on 
its feeble attempt to extend the limits of the representative 
classes, but on the pernicious tendency, in the means ac- 
tually selected, to identify the nation with a mere numerical 
majority of the nation. In this the Whigs erred by 
precedent, no doubt. They maintained that they were 
only extending a little further the principle of the 
great Reform Act, and this was true. But they are 
surely capable of seeing that the principle of that Act was 
anything but theoretically perfect. It did very well for its 
purpose, but it does not follow that it would do equally well 
tor a quite different purpose. We have learned since then 
that the full representation of all classes in the Legislature 

is the true aim.of a constitution, and that the wholesale 


. a 
numerical method can never be applied to the masses Without 
practically excluding from the representation the beg 
thought and educated judgment of the nation. Here again 
the crisis in the American democracy has aided the 
from the Reform expedient of 1860, and very naturally 
Next to the tyranny of public opinion in America, the greatest 
political evil bas been the exclusion of the higher classe 
from their due influence in the Legislature. We have seen 
that the American nation, in the true sense, is far less ade. 
quately impersonated by Congress than is the English natiog 
hy the House of Commons. And the reason in great meg, 
sure is, that the various important and thoughtful minorities 
in America have no means of getting a hearing. The Whigs 
have yet to learn the necessity of devising a scheme of repre. 
sentation for the working classes without robbing the other 
important elements in English society, and this quite as much 
for the sake of the former as the latter. We wish to see work. 
ing men represented in Parliament because they have a right 
to be heard in council with their richer and more educated 
fellow-countrymen : but that right would be comparatively 
worthless if their admission meant the exclusion of those now 
in possession. The Whigs may learn much by the Conser. 
vative reaction, if they interpret it to mean abhorrence of 
democracy. They will learn quite a false lesson if they in- 
terpret it to mean indifference to the political rights of the 
working men. The almost cynical combivation of apparent 
indifference to the rights of the classes whom it was pro- 
posed to enfranchise, with equal indifference to the danger of 
changes in principle democratic, which the Liberal states. 
men evinced last year, gave a well-deserved shock to the 
Whig party. The lesson of the Conservative reaction ought 
to be twofold ;—to deepen at once the respect for our existing 
political institutions, and the wish so to extend them as to 
include all classes of Englishmen within their range. The 
Liberals are in need of a Reforming faith, and still more in 
need of the courage not to profess one before they have it. 





GENERAL FREMONT AND COLONEL BLAIR. 


EW things which have happened during the American 
war have so disheartened the friends of the North as 
the action of the Government in the “ Fremont affair.” 
Regard it from what point we may, the story still reads als if 
the Washington Cabinet were unacquainted with the first 
principles on which States can be governed. General Fre- 
mont, as our readers know, is a soldier of some loca! distine- 
‘tion, who has gained no battles, but who has served through 
one great war, has led three different expeditions, and has 
displayed a talent, rare even in generals, for licking half 
civilized men into useful and obedient followers. Nominated 
in 1856 for President, Colonel Fremont carried the entire 
Republican vote, and but for his notorious Freesoil opinions, 
might have carried the chair, in which case the South would 
have been taken unprepared and half armed. The Republi- 
cans, though defeated, did not lay aside their candidate, and 
on the outbreak of the rebellion a strong pressure was placed 
on the President to give Colonel Fremont a high command. 
‘The pressure was the more effectual because applied by “ the 
Blairs,” a family as influential with the Republican party as 
the House of Russell is with the Whigs. This family wanted 
a popular soldier to balance Mr. Seward, and accordingly the 
| President offered General Fremont the command of the 
| West, and sent Colonel F. P. Blair to look after him. The 
family had a little mistaken their man. General Fremont, 
whatever his defects, considers that his business in al 
army is to rule, and he is able to do it. His first act on 
arriving at his Missouri command was to surround himself 
with what Colonel Blair calls a “barricade”—a system of 
sentries, appointments by letter, and other devices well known 
to European statesmen, which left him command of his time 
and shrouded him from the public gaze. Meanwhile his name 
| brought him men in thousands, and his personal followirg, 4 
set of able, unscrupulous, daredevil Californians, collected the 
materials for a campaign, and brought the wild “ Hoosiers 
‘into order. In a short time the General had a flotilla, 
|a respectable campaigning train, and some twenty thousan 
| troops, devoted to himself far more than to the Federal Go- 
ivernment. It is allowed, even by his enemies, that this 
army is due to himself, that his presence spread confidence 
through the West, and that his followers overcame ditlicu! 
ties, in the way of transport, ordinance supplies, and com- 
‘missariat, no men less determined could have survived. In 
| Missouri itself, where the facts must be known, the General 
‘is still the idol of the people, and more especially of the 
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Germans, while the soldiery, always fair judges at least of 
capacity, still openly proclaim that he is their only chief. 
It may be readily imagined that, thus far successfi ul, General 
Fremont did not relax his “ isolation” or his quasi- Wallen- 
stein tone. wae 

Colonel Blair did not like it at all. That anybody who 
chooses, shall have access to anybody else in the Federal 
service, shall make him shake hands, shall worry him with 
recommendations, shall have any absurd scheme cordially 
considered, and shall have small jobs promptly effected, is a 
cardinal point in modern American politics. Mr. Russell 
has described the Secretary at War as literally besieged by 
applicants. That General Fremont should venture to vio- 
late such an unwritten law, was of itself almost an insult ; 
but that he should extend the non-intercourse rule to 
Colonel F. P. Blair was treason worse than secession. 
«Why, I made Fremont,” said Colonel Blair; and one day 
he actually told his General so in so many words. The 
General took no notice, but on the next visit Colonel Blair 
found his road barred by sentries, and, disregarding the 
obstacle, was placed in arrest. He was released, but revenged 
himself by transmitting to his brother, the Postmaster- 
General, a string of charges, which are, we think, almost 
without a parallel in the history of courts-martial. 

The charges, twenty-two in number, resolve themselves 
into three distinct classes of accusation—corruption, tyranny, 
and isolation. Under the first head, General Fremont 
is accused of giving contracts to his private friends and 
Californian followers, of paying too high for everything, 
and of general and specific acts of waste. Under the 
second, we have the proclamation of enfranchisement, 
the suppression of an evening journal, and some acts 
of disobedience to orders for military movements. Under 
the third, we have first a general charge which we must 

uote, and then specific cases alleged, in which want of in- 
Seaation produced loss to the@public service. The general 
charge is : 

“ Specification 10.—In establishing about his head-quarters 
in the city of St. Louis a barricade, whereby information 
absolutely indispensable to the public service was repelled 
and shut out from his mind, he, the said General Fremont, 
refusing and preventing himself by such means from be- 
ing informed of matters of the utmost importance for 
hours, and even days, to the great detriment of the public 
service.” 

The answer to this monstrous indictment has never been 
published, nor, we believe, forwarded, but General Fremont’s 
explanation has been informally circulated, and bears truth 
on its very face. It is quite true that he has given enormous 
prices for many articles ; and quite true, also, that if he had 
not given them the army must have been left without sup- 
plies. The imminence of the danger justified purchases with- 
out indent, and as a matter of fact the army, which was at 
first a collection of ploughmen with rifles, was in three months 
admirably equipped. As to the rate of the purchases, he had 
to bid against the Confederates, against the Governments of 
several States, and against the unmanageable avarice created 
by an unprecedented demand. To have applied to the capital 
for indents, the necessity of which was only apparent on the 
spot, and receive replies from a hostile office and telegraph 
explanations over a thousand miles, would have been to 
give up Missouri. As to information, the General only 
repelled the hosts of panic-struck men who volunteered 
information that he had already obtained, and advice which 
was simply obtrusive. As to employing his friends, 
whom else was he to employ? There were no “ regular 
departments” obtainable. The contracting politicians of 
Pennsylvania would have charged just as much, and not 
done their work half as well. A man must work with the 
tools he has, and General Fremont could trust to the un- 
scrupulous energy of his Californians work which better 
dressed men would have utterly failed to do. As to the 
tyranny, the order of emancipation, if not within his power, 
was received by the people with acclamation, and by the 
Cabinet with approval, and the suppression of one newspaper 
only followed the proclamation of martial law, and was, at all 
events, an imitation of the policy of the President. 

On receipt of these charges, the duty of the American 
Government became clear. ‘They had only two courses to 
pursue: to recal their General, or to dismiss Colonel 
Blair; and no European Cabinet would have hesitated for 
an hour. An English soldier can scarcely be placed in the 
position of General Fremont, but Indian officers have 
often assumed a responsibility equally great under cireum- 





was even an abstract of the orders under which the Army 
of the Punjab was saved from starvation in 1845 by 
irregular but indispensable outlay. General Napier, in 
the same province, is said to have spent a million on 
public works without atiy sufficient authority, and was most 
justly sustained. During the mutiny, when nothing but 
personal credit would raise money, dozens of officers pledged 
the faith of the State without orders, and Lord Canning, in 
every case, even in one very doubtful one, refused to destroy 
all hope of similar courage by over-minute inquiry. Prof- 
fered by a subordinate known to be irritated and suspected 
of private malice, charges like these would simply have pro- 
duced a contemptuous rebuke, or a summary punishment. 
If, indeed, the evil was so enormous as to threaten danger to 
the finances, a Government might, as an extreme mea- 
sure, justified by the plea of necessity, have recalled the 
General ; but that plea has not been raised. The American 
Government adopted a course of its own. The Presi- 
dent entered into a correspondence with Mrs. Fremont, 
of all persons on earth, in which, by some extraordinary 
fatality, Mrs. Blair’s name was also mixed up, and allowed the 
charges to become, in some unexplained manner, public pro- 
perty. A summons to Washington was spoken of, and 
General Fremont, just about to march for the South, found 
himself arraigned as a felon. He did nothing—his wisest 
course; but the Western men, who had seen all the suspected 
transactions and watched the growth of his armament, were 
wild with rage. Recruiting stopped at once, mass meetings 
were called by torchlight, the soldiery openly sympathized 
with the citizens, and it seemed certain that an order of 
recal would be followed by an explosion throughout the 
West. Whatever the original design of the Cabinet, the 
at once “ bowed to the will of the people,” and Mr. Boone, 
with sulky humility, telegraphed to St. Louis that no court- 
martial would be called, and that no summons whatever had 
been issued to General Fremont. The emotion subsided, and 
General Fremont prepared to pursue the Confederates, who 
had evacuated Lexington. The Government, however, had 
not done with him. They ordered General Wool, an old 
and otherwise inferior man, to Missouri to watch General 
Fremont, and if a defeat restored their authority, to super- 
sede him. And then to put a crowning stroke to the whole 
affair, the Commander-in-Chief, by peremptory order, re- 
stored Colonel Blair to freedom and to his regimental com- 
mand. In other words, the Government of America either 
considers that an officer against whom true charges of 
peculation have been preferred, is worthy of its second highest 
command; or else, holds that the officer who has untruly or 
recklessly brought these charges is worthy of honour and 
high command. Or, as the third and only alternative, it is 
too weak to remove a subordinate whom it suspects on pecu- 
niary grounds, and must perforce submit to peculation com- 
mitted by a General in high office. 

We state the case as it will appear on the face of it to all 
Englishmen. To Americans, we believe, it appears even 
worse. They know that had any officer save Colonel Frank 
Blair attempted to bring such charges, he might have been left 
in arrest for ever. But Colonel F. Blair is of the blue blood 
of politicians, the brother of a Cabinet Minister, the son of a 
man who makes Presidents; and they believe that the official 
orders have really been issued by personal influence. The 
mere fact that this is suggested openly is sufficient evidence 
that something is rotten in American politics. England is 
supposed to be the land of family influences, and we heard 
enough at one time of Greys, and Elliots, and all the clans 
which were supposed to monopolize patronage. But even 
here, family influence could not shield a man in Colonel 
Blair’s position from the peremptory order to “ sell,’”’ nor can 
we conceive the circumstances under which a man who has 
accused his Commander of felony could be set at the head of 
a regiment to carry out that Commander’s orders. The ne- 
cessity of keeping up discipline which civilized Governments 
instinctively feel, would prevent such a course. It would be 
felt, and justly, that to allow a subordinate to forward to the 
Cabinet secret attacks against a General still in the field, 
would be to destroy authority without preventing pecula- 
tion. If this system is to continue, no General at a distance 
is safe, and the Commander-in-Chief of a frontier army must 
either descend to court his subordinates, or live in the cer- 
tainty that his acts are misrepresented in secret despatches 
to his superiors. Success is not to be obtained on such 
terms, and the transaction raises more doubt in our minds 
of the capacity of the Federal Government to direct the 
machine it is constructing, than any defeat like that of 


stances much less pressing. We question if there ever! Bull’s Run, or any disaster like that of Lexington. 
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THE POSITION IN ROME. 


Or of the many paternal mercies which characterize the 
Papal “ régime,” consists in keeping a condemned pri- 
soner in ignorance of his sentence.. Weeks, months, years 
may pass away, and yet the prisoner lingers on in prison, 
knowing only that every hour may bring him tidings of life 
or death. ‘The Roman people are now subjected to a like 
punishment. For twelve weary years they also have been 
waiting to learn their fate. Just as the prisoners in the 
Papal gaols watch the faces and movements of their gaolers, 
to try and catch some indication of the time when their 
sentence is to be made known to them, so the Roman people 
keep longing, and watching, and forming vague conjectures 
on stray words and chance actions, till their hearts are sick 
with the hopes so often promised and so invariably deferred. 
Many a time has the day been fixed—in Rome—for the entry 
of the King of Italy ; but the day has passed and gone, and the 
flowers have faded, and the tricolors grown moth-eaten, and 
still night after night the French troops patrol down the 
Corso, waking the echoes of the silent city with the rattle of 
their endless drumming. 

For about the hundredth tine, the Romans have endured 
one of their periodical disappointments. When Baron Ri- 
casoli announced, at the close of the last Italian session, that 
the solution of the Papal question was at hand, the news 
revived the drooping hopes of the Romans. Now, however, 
the new session is almost arrived, and yet the state of Rome 
remains unaltered. It is not unnatural that, in Rome itself, 
hope should be almost extinct, but those who look on the 
question as outsiders, can see that there is as yet no cause 
for despair. 

The whole object of the French Government with regard 
to Rome (and we believe, to some extent, of the Italian Go- 
vernment also) is to gain time. Whether the evils of a 
forcible solution to the Papal question are or are not exag- 
gerated, is a question into which we need not now enter. 
It is enough to say that both the French and Italian 
Governments are prepared to make almost any sacrifice 
sooner than come to an absolute and open breach with the 
Papacy. There is unfortunately no prospect of a compromise 
so long as the present Pontiff lives. The older he grows 
the more obstinate he becomes; while his enfeebled intel- 
lect succumbs daily more and more to the bigotry of men 
like Merode, and to the infatuated selfishness which dictates 
the policy of the Antonelli faction. Popes, however, are not 
long-lived in general. Seven years is the average duration 
of a Papal reign, and Pio Nono has already worn the 
tiara for more than twice that period; he is now in his 
seventieth year; he is subject to epileptic seizures, and he is 
a martyr to erysipelas. If to these causes are added the fa- 
tigues of the frequent ceremonials at which Pius the Ninth 
is a most constant and devout attendant, and the never-end- 
ing worries aud annoyances to which the Pope is exposed by 
the embarrassments of his position, it will be evident that, to 
say the Jeast, his chance of life is a very poor one. The de- 
tails of the Pope’s illnesses are always so carefully concealed 
at Rome, that it is impossible to ascertain what was the real 
degree of danger in his late attack; but every one who has 
seen him, as we have ourselves, during the last few years, 
must be aware that within the past twelve months he has 
been breaking fast. 

The great desire, then, of the French Government, is to 
avoid, if possible, any decisive step till the Pope dies. It 
may possibly be asked what the Italians are likely to gain 
by a change in the Papacy? One Pope may be as head- 
strong as another, and it is the Popes in general—not 
Pio Nono in particular—who stand in the path of Italy. 
This view, however, is a mistaken one. The death of Pius 
the Ninth would place the French Government far more 
at liberty than it is at present. The present Pope can 
always appeal, in a most embarrassing way, to personal 
promises of support made by the Imperial Cabinet in the 
early years of the Empire. This, any successor to the 
Papacy would be unable to do. Moreover, whatever sym- 
pathy for the Papacy there really exists in France, is far 
more for Pius the Ninth in person than for the Pope in 
the abstract. A new Pope, too, would be far less tram- 
melled than the present Pontiff. In justice to Pius the 
Ninth, it should be remembered that at his accession he 
took the most solemn vows to uphold the independence 

.and integrity of the Papacy. He believes, conscientiously, 
that any consent on his part to the cession of the temporal 
dominions would be an act of perjury, and shrinks from the 


* 6 . Se 
upon to take a similar oath. The possessions of the Pa 
will be already lost when he ascends the throne, and he ; 
not likely to bind himself by inconvenient pledges. . 

The real gain, however, expected in Italy from the Accession 
of a new Pontiff, is the probability that the Pope may be 
expressly elected with the view of facilitating a compro. 
mise. The reasons why this probability is relied on are of 
considerable weight. Of the sixty to seventy cardinals 
with whom the election rests, there are but twenty, at the 
most, not of Italian birth. Even of this score of foreign 
cardinals, several are at distant dioceses, and are therefore 
not likely to be present at the election. The real choice 
then, rests entirely with the Italian cardinals. Now, the 
high Italian clergy is anything but Ultramontane in prin. 
ciples. The Italian cardinals may be, and are, bitter] 
opposed to the overthrow of the temporal power, which the 
look upon as an attack on their own vested rights, but for ab. 
stract doctrines about Papal supremacy they have, as Italians 
littleor no sympathy. Then, too, the loss arising from the 
feud between the Church and State in Italy is far greater 
to them than to their foreign colleagues. Cardinal Rauscher 
at Vienna, or Cardinal Wiseman at Westminster, is just ag 
great a man, whether the Pope is at peace or at war with the 
King of Italy; but the Cardinal Archbishop of Ferrara or 
Sienna must be painfully conscious how much more im. 
portant and profitable his position would be if he were on 
good terms with the Italian Government, a Senator in the 
Italian Senate, and a high dignitary in the State. Then, 
though a cardinal is a priest before all things, he has still 
some prejudices left about his own country, and at any rate 
he has considerable knowledge of his countrymen’s character, 
Italian cardinals probably love themselves better than any- 
thing, yet they have an Italian antipathy to Austria, and 
can hardly but feel a certain pride in the greatness of their 
own country. They appreciate, too, what the foreign car- 
dinals do not, the danger of schism in Italy. In fact, they 
know perfectly, how entirely the Church has lost its hold on 
the educated minds of the land. 

For all these reasons the choice of the Italian cardinals is 

likely to fall on a man of pliability, who will content himself 
with protesting against the wrongs done to the Church, and, 
having protested, submit tacitly. If, as seems probable, the 
French are still stationed in Rome when the election takes 
place, the whole French influence, which is considerable, 
would be exerted to promote the election of a moderate 
Pope, though any candidate actually put forward by France 
is certain to be vetoed by Austria. The elections to the 
Holy See are such a complete matter of lottery, that it is 
useless speculating on, who is likely to succeed Pius the 
Ninth in the event of a vacancy. The only thing we can 
feel pretty certain of is, that any one expected to win the 
election will fail to do so. As far as surmises are worth 
anything, the most likely candidate to obtain the support of 
that party in the conclave, which is in favour of a compro- 
mise, is Cardinal Andrea, the Bishop of Subiaco, a man 
under fifty, and who is believed to hold the opinion that, in 
the interest of the Church itself, further resistance is unad- 
visable. All such surmises, however, are little more than 
guesswork. 
It is possible, though not probable, that Pius the Ninth 
may defeat all these calculations by lingering on for some 
years more. If so, we hardly think it possible that the 
* status quo” of the Roman question can be preserved above 
a year longer. But we believe that, wisely or not, the 
French Government considers that the gain of a tranquil 
solution through the accession of a new Pope would be so 
great, that, on the chance of the opportunity occurring, they 
will induce the Italian Government to defer immediate 
action for another year. Any day some change in the 
position of affairs may necessitate the adoption of a more 
vigorous policy; but we suspect the present programme is 
inaction for as long as possible. 





THE INDIAN CONTRACT LAW. 


bi public scarcely understand even yet the true difficulty 
in the way of an Indian contract law. They are told, 
justly enough, that without it Europeans cannot grow cotton 
on any great scale; they hear, truly enough, that to make 
breach of contract a criminal offence would be an effective 
provision ; and then they learn with surprise that Sir Charles 
Wood declines to allow this effective provision to be even 
tried. Sir Charles Wood is in the right, and it may be worth 
while, in a matter which so gravely affects our future, to 





idea of compromise, Now, another Pope cannot be called 


anticipate the certain Parliamentary verdict. 
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“The system of cultivation in India for all staples, and in all 
rovinces, is that which prevails in Belgium and most of the 
departments of France. The peasant owns the land, subject 
to a quit-rent, and farms it himself, in any manne, on any 
rotation, and with any crop which may be pleasing in his own 
eyes. There is no coercion whatever, no guidance, and, except 
in the irrigated lands, very little co-operation. As the hold- 
is rarely more than’ two acres, the peasant, of course, has 
little capital, and that little he chooses to hoard against a 
rainy day. Accordingly, in a native village-he goes to the 
money-dealer, and sells him the crop in advance, sometimes 
at 2 ‘fixed price, more usually with a stipulation for the 
market rate of the day. The loan, of course, bears interest, 
varying with local circumstances and personal credit, but the 
absolute minimum is sixteen per cent., or, in native phrase, 
“an anna in the rupee per month.” If.on a cotton-field, he 
does exactly the same, getting his money, however, from the 
cotton-factor ; and if attached to an indigo factory, he goes 
to the Englishman’s head-clerk, and in this case he always 
pledges himself to a fixed price, but in return he pays no in- 
terest. ‘The advance buys the seed, keeps the cattle, perhaps 
hires a little extra labour, and, above all, pays the rent. The 
harvest secured, the money-lender must be paid first, and the 
asant’s troubles begin. He never knows what he owes, never 
can calculate interest, and never dare push the money-dealer 
too hard for fear of his refusing the next advance. If his crop 
js unusually good he gets through well enough, minus his 
waste of interest, but if it is a bad one he must take another 
advance, allow the old debt to run on with its crushing accu- 
mulation, and next year “ work the dead horse.” So terrible 
are the combined effects of this réckless borrowing and heavy 
interest, that there are districts in which the whole popula- 
tion pass their lives in working off debt, and never retain 
out of all their earnings more than their bare food. So bitter 
is the irritation thus caused, that the first task of the villagers 
in any commotion—a bread riot, a military outbreak, or an 
insurrection—is to burn the dealers’ books, and hang up the 
dealers themselves by way of example. 

Of course, whenever the price of the staple leaves but a 
small margin over the peasant’s food and the cost of cultiva- 
tion, the annoyance of working without any profit to receive 
becomes unusually great. The peasant is always in debt, 
conceives a very bitter dislike of his task, and racks his 
brains for a chance of evasion. In the rice trade he rarely 
succeeds. The grain dealer has not many clients ; he knows 
all about them; he can employ a social compulsion ; he can 
and does beat them, or, as a last resort, he can sue them. Till 
he is hanged he always gets his money, and we have known 
judges complain that they have been compelled to decree 
judgment for moneys originally lent at seventy-five per cent., 
allowed to run over the year, and then renewed with interest 
added to capital every month. In other words, a defaulting 
— pays often 150 per cent. for more time. With the 

juropean planter, however, the case is altered. He also 
can beat, if he likes the risk, and can sue one or two tenants, 
but the other sources of influence are closed to him, and 
when opposed by a combination, he is powerless. The 
manager, for example, of the Indigo Company’s estates may 
have 19,000 separate advances out in one year. He can sue 
oue or ten, or even a hundred defaulters, but if they all 
refuse to supply the plant, he is a ruined man. There is 
but one court to apply to, and if there were twenty, they 
could not get through 19,000 suits, each conducted like a 
Chancery suit, by written pleadings, plea, answer, rejoinder 
and surrejoinder, and his costs are unattainable. He must 
either yield to his fate or appeal for a more stringent protec- 
tion, which, for reasons we will explain, the Legislature is 
unwilling to give. 
j But, it will be said, as the peasant benefits by his advance 
it is not worth his while to combine against the advancer. 
That is true when no other means of livelihood is open to 
him, but the indigo-land, and in a less degree the eotton-land, 
18 well suited to other crops, and if he can shake off his liabi- 
lity, he takes a new advance from a native, and he begins again 
comfortably with a new crop. Te is not a bad fellow, this 
mgopal ryot, and not by any means the wretch it suits 
angry men to represent him to be, but he is a very poor, lei- 
sure-seeking, thriftless, inconsequent Pagan, more like a Tip- 
perary cottier, as Sir Charles Trevelyan once said, than any 
other created being. Of course he takes advances as a child 
takes sweetmeats, spends them, and so being always in debt, 
and always working for nothing, he is always ready to pay off 
his debts by a swindle of any sort. He is most ready, too, 
at combination, and when onge a few ryots have combined, the 
caste system enables them to compel the remainder to follow. 


ing 





To collect debts under such circumstances, is like collecting 
them in a “ Ribbon” village just after a potato famine. 

Of course the planters, who are thus in the position of 
Irish landlords, appeal, like them, to the Government. 
They want breaches of contract made penal, for the police 
is irresistibly strong, and no combination would stop a 
magistrate from putting criminal offenders in jail. Such a 
law well carried out, with military police to put down com- 
bined resistance, would snoubinde solve this one diffi- 
culty. The indigo, or cotton, or safflower, or sugar would 
be forthcoming, and the planter, relieved from the dread 
of strikes, would be very speedily rich. But unfortunately 
it would produce another consequence too. All India 
would be turned into one colossal sweating-room. An 
Indian peasant is a wicked child, and can no more help 
taking money when offered him than a parrot can help 
taking hemp-seed, and the law makes it the planter’s in- 
terest to drown him in advances. It is so easy to manage 
your men when you can put them in prison. The planter 
is not a bad person, much less a fiend or a slave-driver. He 
is just an average English employer, with a good deal of 
kindliness, great readiness to assist when he can, and a very 
strong determination to have his work done at the price he 
agreed on. Armed with the power the new law gives him over 
the man under advances, he would have his work done at the 
lowest price consistent with life, make a fortune as soon as 
he could, and forswear India the minute it was made. We 
ask anybody who favours sharp laws whether he would 
trust, say, the English Peerage as a body, with the power of 
imprisoning any of their labourers or tenants for six months 
at discretion? That is what this contract law amounts to, 
for we cannot too often repeat, the peasant will take the 
advance for the first ceremonial, or holiday, or speculation 
which attracts him. We say nothing of the political evil of 
such a system, or the boundless hate it must ultimately pro- 
duce to our rule; we simply deny that a British Govern- 
ment can, for any inducement whatever, establish, or permit 
any one else to establish, serfage within British dominions. 

Is the evil, then, we shall be asked, irremediable ? 
Is there no choice between ruining trade, and enslay- 
ing the peasantry? The problem will be found, we be- 
lieve, the most diflicult which ever taxed statesmen, but 
palliatives undoubtedly may be applied. Sir Charles Wood, 
in his answer to the planters, writes about swifter Courts ; 
and that remedy will accomplish something. More, how- 
ever, will be needed than courts; and we firmly believe the 
law which we apply to the rich would be the fairest one for 
the poor. India wants not a Contract Act, but a far-reaching 
bankruptcy law, followed byan Encumbered Estates Act, which 
shall reach down to estates of the smallest value. Let the 
holding be the security for the performance of contract, and 
let the peasant who cannot pay, surrender, like the rich man 
who cannot pay, all that he has. It is quite certain that, so 
long as he can, the peasant will fulfil his contract rather than 
lose his land. It is quite certain, also, that an examination 
under a Bankrupt Act would give him time to show the two 
all-important pleas, the true extent of the debt, and that it 
was incurred of his own free will. Under a criminal law he 
cannot show either, the fact of non-fulfilment being reason 
enough for punishment. 

This, however, would be but a minor effect of the law. 
The real and permanent consequence would be to break up 
the cottier tenure, the curse of Madras and Bengal, and 
change the peasants, without oppression or violence, from 
pauperized peasant proprietors into labourers earning wages. 
The moment the land had been sold the landlord must re- 
place the peasant upon it, paying him weekly wages. He has 
not the slightest objection to high farming as high farming, 
if somebody else finds the capital. He grows tea, and 
cotton, and coffee, on the wild districts, with the utmost 
complacency; andthe labourers, for example, on the Assam Tea 
Company’s land are twice as rich as the peasantry all around. 
They earn really—though not nominally—more than sepoys, 
considerably the highest paid of all unskilled labourers. The 
mere possibility of combining the efforts of the people over 
the estate, instead of leaving each cottier to go his own stupid 
way, would double its produce, and accelerate the tendency 
to high wages, already so marked. So beneficial would the 
change prove, that high Indian authorities have recom- 
mended measures which would effect the result at once. 
They are all, however, unjust. The cottier’s land is his own, 
and must be surrendered, if at all, of his own free will; and 
a bankruptcy law once extended down to his class, he would 
in a very few years sink or rise from a pauper proprietor into 
a man in receipt of wages. 
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PROSPECTS OF THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 


yee weeks as they pass bring us no nearer to the close of 

this awful struggle. The military movements are as inde- 
cisive as ever, the temper of both sides is just as determined, 
the signs of exhaustion, though perceptible, are still afar off, 
and the North shrinks, with a not unnatural fear, from play- 
ing its last great card. The fighting strength of the comba- 
tants is, perhaps, a little more equal than before. In numbers 
the Federalists have a slight advantage, for though Mr. Russell 
estimates the forces engaged at about 350,000 on each side, he 
omits the levy of forty thousand men just ordered by the 
Legislature of Kentucky. The Confederates have, however, 
the advantage of position. In the East, General Beauregard 
can, it appears, compel his rival to attack him on ground 
selected by himself. The Federal army is stationed at the 
apex of a triangle, of which Beauregard holds the base. One 
side is formed by the Potomac, and if McClellan tries the other, 
the line that is of low hills extending from Harper’s Ferry 
to Manassas, he subjects himself to an attack in flank. A 
second defeat would imperil the Federal cause or compel the 
North to resort to a war of emancipation, and General 
McClellan shrinks from his terrible responsibility. He 
might, it would seem, turn Beauregard’s lines by despatching 
a part of his army by sea, to land on some point of the 
Virginian coast, but he has not, according to American ideas, 
sufficient men for the work. Volunteers are still arriving in 
hundreds, but on the subject of numbers the American ima- 
gination seems incurably depraved ; and with three times 
the number that won Waterloo, the Federal General pro- 
nounces himself too weak. ‘To outsiders, it seems as if the 
time and money expended in collecting these vast masses 
might have been better employed in drilling an army of thirty 
thousand highly paid and selected men, but that course 
would have been, doubtless, denounced as unpatriotic. The 
army, vast as it is, is therefore partially useless. It is com- 
posed of excellent material, and is supported at last by suffi- 
cient horsemen and cannon. But the officers are still half 
trained, and General McClellan cannot venture to lead them 
on to a front attack of a strongly defended position. The 
Confederates are equally unable to move. Beauregard has 
retired upon his old position behind Manassas, and seems 
content to await attack, and leave Maryland to its fate. The 
two armies, therefore, remain face to face, exhausting both 
powers by the expense of maintenance, but unable to bring on 
a general engagement. Unfortunately, Time, the great ally, is 
in this instance on the side of the South. Beauregard, if he 
can find supplies, can wait on the defensive for any indefinite 
time, while the Federal General, for — reasons alone, 
must ultimately commence the attack. The West will not 
bear inaction for ever, and already complains most bitterly 
that its troops are expended in guarding States too lukewarm 
to guard themselves. 

Operations on the coast are equally inconclusive. The 
Confederates have been repulsed in an attack on Hat- 
teras Inlet, but the squadron blockading New Orleans is 
reported by one account successful, and by another sunk. 
An expedition, consisting of twenty ships, has left the 
Potomac for some point unknown, and the South is agi- 
tated by a danger it has no means of encountering. On 
the other hand, the blockade is constantly broken. Steamers 
with military stores run into Charleston in safety. The 
Southern Commissioners have escaped to Havannah, and 
a small Confederate fleet has made its way out of har- 
bour. The great ports of the South are not attacked, 
and, according to Mr. Russell, will not be, and the plan of 
landing small expeditions at twenty different points, and 
so distracting the central force of the Confederates, appears 
to have been abandoned. 

Neither party appears to have gained an advantage in 
the West. General Price is still in retreat before General 
Fremont, but he travels more rapidly than his rival, and 
tlie advantage in numbers is three to two on his side. 
The recent capture of Lexington is, however, quite over- 
balanced by the success of the Freesoilers in Kentucky. 
That great State has thrown herself heartily in for the 
Union, and brings to the field 40,000 fresh men, and stores 
as yet unimpaired. Her adhesion places a new army on 


slaves testify to plentiful supplies forthe army. The plan 
moreover, are carrying out their self-denying ordinance, 
The cotton crop is in Government hands. Orders hay 
been issued to keep it away from the sea, and in Louisian 
the governor has prohibited its transmission either by water 
or rail. The stories of dissension at Richmond have died 
away, and the cities, reduced to idleness, only send out their 
populations to the war. There is no sound of a movement 
among the slaves, and no reliable account of any deficien 
of food. Money has been replaced by paper, which repre. 
sents only cotton, but the notes appear to be taken, and 
requisitions supply the rest. In the North the people either 
are, or appear to be, absolutely unanimous. Recruiting 
though slow for American impatience, still goes on on 4 
scale without parallel in Europe, and every public meeti 
resounds with resolves for the prosecution of the war. The 
Democrats admit that, sooner than yield, even they will 
emancipate the slaves, and, on the 1st of October, thunders of 
pcre greeted Mr. Sumner’s advice to the people of Massa. 
chusetts to remember that Saul was cursed for not hewing A 

in pieces. Arrests have become fewer ; but in Missouri it hae 
been proposed to confiscate the whole property of the Seces. 
sionists, and the first vote taken on the resolution was car. 
ried in its favour by 28 to 22. The tone of all speakers ig 
perceptibly becoming fiercer, and one journal declares that 
the Republicans will accept another Bull’s Run if it does but 
bring the public mind up to the point of emancipation, 
Money is still forthcoming, though there are signs of comin 
difficulty in this direction. The second loan has been taken 
up, and paper has not yet been declared inconvertible, nor 
have assignments been issued secured upon the waste lands, 
The peace party is coerced into silence, and all over the 
States the whole population expresses but one resolution—to 
fight on while men, and bread to feed them, are left in the 
country. Opinion changes so rapidly in the States, that it is 
vain to predict and almost to argue, but as yet no outsider 
can see a symptom of an approaching end to the struggle. 


THE MINOR SOURCES OF LITERARY EFFECT. 


I UTHER used to assign a very characteristic and unique cause 
44 for the effectiveness of his sermons and writings. “I have no 
better ‘ work,’ ” he said, “ thanfanger (zorn) and zeal ; for if I wish to 
compose, or write, or pray and preach well, I must be angry (zornig); 
then all the blood in my veins is stirred, my understanding is shar- 
pened, and all dismal thoughts and temptations are dissipated.” No 
doubt the Doctor’s word was intended to denote rather what we call 
“indignation” than anger; it is not any selfish resentment which 
beats in the pulses of that still vivid thought, but a noble scorn of 
all meanness and evil that seems to play through his writings, and 
scatter the miserable cobwebs of the heart and brain. But his words 
have occurred to us as illustrating what is well worth notice with 
respect to much very able temporary literature, that the source 
of its peculiar flavour is by no means always as is supposed 
the intellectual power or capacity of the writer, but very often the 
effect of very different elements in his character—sometimes weakness 
and sometimes strength. For example, anger itself, both of the 
nobler and the pettier kind, is often the secret of literary effect. It 
is, indeed, only a deep moral indignation, such as Luther speaks of, 
which gives a permanent depth and force to human thought; but 
for temporary literary purposes, mere hatred of the lower sort—in a 
word, éemper—is a most powerful literary ingredient. An exceedingly 
small amount of intellectual power is sufficient to produce a very 
creditable effect if it be fired by the gunpowder of a little anger. 
Some of Dr. Johnson’s most pointed sayings must be admitted to 
owe their concentrated sting rather to frank ill-humour than to any 
intellectual acumen; for example, that retort on some inopportune 
laugher, “ You dare to laugh, sir! Could I suppose I had said any- 
thing you could understand, I should feel it a deep disgrace.” 

And the same is true of a good deal of the “ able” writing of 
every English journal. Which of us would be able to distinguish 
clearly when we plant what we think a good blow in an adversary’s 
breast, how much of the effect is science and how much is hearty ill- 
will? But analyzing at our leisure the sources of effective writing in 
others, we can often see that intellectual capacity forms little or 
no element in the result. When, for example, the other day, 
the Zimes, after its masterly fashion, reviled the Comte de Paris 





the Confederate flank, and, once engaged, the Kentuckians | 
will not long hesitate to cross their own boundary. 
All this while there are no symptoms of any disposition to 
ace. We hear few reports from the South, but the few| 
facts known indicate an unswerving resolve. The Confede-| 
rate ranks are swarming with men. General Price, victorious | 
or in flight, finds no difficulty in recruiting, and escaped 


and the Due de Chartres for taking service with the American 
Government, no one who calmly analyzed the literary force of the 
article could resolve it into anything much higher than the kind 
of power with which a vicious horse stuns those who are unwary 
enough to approach it. The following, for example, was exceedingly 
effective writing, and produced, ne doubt, on anybody friendly to 
the young princes who may have lighted upon it unexpectedly in 
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h the same cracking effect on the shocked | and rather unhealthy fascination. And the samé is true in even a 
et who can say that it is| agg degree of the insane and often disgusting horrors of Edgar 
oe. 

Literary effect, then, has a thousand subsidiary and minor sources 
besides proper intellectual power—besides that largeness of faculty— 
worlenced gunersie, officers taken from the counter, the desk, | whether reason, fancy, or imagination—which is its natural and normal 
the shambles, or worse places, with men unwilling to submit to discipline; and, | CaUSC. We may Say, In fact, that the sublimest literature the earth has 
above all, with a press sure to make all the capital that can be made out of per- | ever seen owes its greatness far more to the kindled conscience than 
gons of such high rank by endless calumnies and the most barefaced perversion and | +. ihe mere imaginative facult y of the world’s greatest poets. There 
fabrication of facts.” is very little reason to su that the Heb imagination, if 

4 ; } is ' ppose that the Hebrew imagination, i 

The same kind of literary power is not unfrequently to be found, | isolated from the springs of morad inspiration, was in itself of remark- 
mingled with a great deal that is much higher ond truly intellectual, | she scope. The best proof of this is that while we have had great 
in the trenchant invective of the Saturday Review. 1 he celebrated | Jewish thinkers like Spinoza, musicians like Mendelssohn, with not a 
and able article on “Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s Wounded Feelings,” for | few statesmen and generals, as Mr. Disraeli reminds us, and financiers, 
example, drew all its inspiration from the well-directed resolve to | private and public, there has not appeared a single great poet that we 
make those wounds smart again. The effectiveness—and there was | ean remember, except Heinrich Heine (whose marvellous poetic 
great effectiveness—in the article was entirely of the sort which oil of | faculty is a variety, though a very fresh variety, of the German 
vitriol produces on a sore place. The lady is held up to ridicule | genius), since the writer of the Apocalypse ended the strange and 
for being feminine, and she is pictured in a feminine rage, and therein pathetic musie of those solemn words in which he painted the 
consists the barb of the paper—being effectiveness of exactly the | new heavens and the new earth lighted only by the love of God. We 
same kind which the curious instinctive acumen of ill-will generally | aj) remember Coleridge’s expression of astonishment that the “ Hear, 
lends to the most illiterate man in a mood of contempt or disgust. | 9 Heavens, and give ear, O Earth” of Isaiah, and the “0” clo!’ ” of 
A fretted mind is naturally awakened and concentrated on the | Holywell-street, should both be characteristic key-notes to the same 
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their morning’s paper, muc 
retina as a vigorous blow on the forehead; y 
in any sense intellectual ? 
ething for princes of the Royal House of France to bear their part | 
“Tt ee ~ tw cob men as Turenne, Condé, Luxembourg, and Saxe; 


in gallant r thing to study in the ignorant and bloody school of civil war under 
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fretting cause, so that home-thrusts suggest themselves naturally 
enough, which, when beheld by impartial spectators without any such 
inward irritation to inspire them, have all the character and effect of 
intellectual force. Much of Swift’s apparent intellectual strength 
was but disguised and malignant rage,—as Luther’s consisted, by 
his own confession, in the pealing thunder of an exalted wrath. 

But anger and pique are by no means the only efficient substitutes 
for intellectual power in literature, There is scarcely. any moral power 
or weakness which may not, under some peculiar conditions, become 
the defined fountain of literary ability. For instance, a very large 
portion of the most remarkable literary effects of the present day 
are produced by a certain cool audacity—sometimes, as in some of 
Mr. Reade’s novels, passing into inpudence—which seis at naught the 
conventionalities of customary speech. Thus some of the best things 
in the Saturday Review have owed their defined and pungent flavour 
to the courage with which the writers have expressed what half the 
world thought it better to assume without expressing. The tenacity 
with which it has preached the doctrine that any sensible man 
will, in choosing a wife, be quite justified in guiding his affections by 
his pecuniary interests, and will find no difficulty in so doing, is an ex- 
ample of what we mean. Thousands have thought what the Saturday 
reviewers have simply and boldly put down on paper. They have 
ably stated and courageously justified what we may call the anxiously 
common-place view on almost every subject, and the literary effect 
has been really great. Naked common-place, stripped of all cant and 
vigorously set forth, has had all the effect of a deeper intellectual 
view. Yet very often it has represented a perversely shallow intel- 
lectual view, and the only real power has arisen from the determina- 
tion to avow, and defend explicitly, the principles from which so 
many persons really act. The same kind of aplomd carried a little 
further, and balanced by somewhat less strength of judgment, pro- 
duces the vivacity for which Mr. Charles Reade has established a 
reputation. When, for instance, he tells us that people felt a certain 


conviction “in their secret souls and pockets—ercuse the tautology,” | 


we smile at the impertinence of the man, and feel that the sentence is 
not without an impudent vivacity of its own; but certainly it is not 
intellectual power of any sort which constitutes that vivacity. 
Again, how rich a source of one kind of literary effect has been the 
preponderance of a certain simple species of frankly confessed vanity 
and egotism in men of otherwise no marked imaginative or intellectual 
capacity. It may be said to form the fundamental substance of the 
prattling school of German and Danish sentiment represented by 
Goldschmidt and Andersen, and to mingle not a little in German, 
French, and Irish works of real genius. Rousseau owed much to it, 
Goethe much, Sterne and Goldsmith much; and, we may almost say, 
that a common order of intellect and imagination is frequently raised 
into a great literary power by a free admixture of egotistic candour. 
It is even the source of the extraordinary charm in all the detail of 
Gibbon’s “ Autobiography.” The well-known passage in which he 
recounts his father’s interference to prevent his marrying the penui- 
less young lady who afterwards became Madame Necker—* I sighed 
as a lover, I obeyed as a son,”—owes its effect as much to the un- 
Conscious egotism which plays through it as to the stately historical 
style in which it is conveyed. Indeed, almost any peculiarity 
of personal temperament is capable of becoming a source of 
literary fascination. Nathaniel Hawthorne has no slight lite- 
Tary powers, but, after all, his great success could not be 
ascribed to them alone; it is to the curdling of quite opposite 
states of sentiment in his mind, the tendency, evidently inherent in 
him, to dwell on highly morbid contrasts of rival feelings, the 
mixture of holy and unholy passions, the contrasts of physical taints 
with mental purity, and so forth, that his works owe their peculiar 


national character in different stages of its development. And even 
if the antithesis be a little more striking than sound, no calm intel- 
lect will deny that the Hebrew genius was identified, as no other 
national genius has ever been, with a personal vision of the Eternal 
Righteousness and Will. 

Literary effect, then, if it is sometimes due rather to temper, eccen- 
tricities, and incapacity, than to great intellectual capacity, is never 
so great as when it arises from that which is deeper than either our 
incapacities or our capacities—that which is altogether beyond human 
sounding-lines ; the moral of which discussion is, that literary effect, 
for itself alone, is a very worthless and often really unworthy affair, 
and should be analyzed a little more carefully than it usually is, before 
we go into captivity to it as most of us do. When it is, as it often 
is, a result of shallowness or temper, we may laugh and pass on; 
when it arises from courage and candour, we should pause and think ; 
when from deeper moral and intellectual insight, we should study ; 
only when it springs from what is deeper than ourselves may we suffer 
ourselves to be carried away. 


SOME VILLAGE PAPERS. 

We noticed last week the impetus given to the production of 
village papers. ‘They present an entirely new feature in 
English life, and one which may ere long have most important effects. 
| We have called them village papers, and such they really are, their 
specialty being village news and their circulation confined to the 
| cluster of hamlets reached by the local carriers. But they are seldom 
| published in villages, one half the paper being printed in London on 
| Thursday night, and the remainder struck olf in the nearest village 
| boasting a pavement aud a market-place. We have a collection of 
them before us ranging from the Zamworth Weekly News, a newspaper 
| which, being published so near Sir Robert Peel, considers itself a 
| Ministerial authority, to the Meath and Aberavon Guardian, called 
also the Cwmavon, TVaibach, Maesteg, Bridgend, and Cowbridge Re- 
porter, issued apparently somewhere in the depths of South Wales. 
| ‘They are almost all of the uniform penny, though one or two, like the 
| Suffo/k and Essex Free Press, venture to ask for twopence. They 
are all of a decent size, the form preferred being that of an eight page 
journal about two-thirds the size of the Telegraph. They are all full of 
local advertisements, all published on good firm paper, very much better 
| than tue two or three kinds used by the penny press in London, and 
all marvellously well printed. The quaint Welsh paper above men- 
tioned, indeed, is a model of typographical neatness. The conductors 
of these papers are, we suspect, often pressed for matter to fill their 
columns, and have the sense to diminish the demand on their inge- 

nuity by type of a readable clearness and size. 
| Not one of these papers, and they have not been selected, is dis- 
tinguishable from the old country journal, except by deficient ability. 
We have not seen a sign of class bitterness, or vulgarity of any of- 
fensive kind, or anything approaching to personal satire or rancour. 
They are not very democratic, and, indeed, eschew strong politics 
| with a vigilance which savours of a wish to conciliate the squire and 
‘the parson as well as the people. There may be infidel papers among 
them, as the House of Lords feared, but we have failed to discover 
| one, and as to immorality, there is not a village paper but is almost 
'too prudish to reprint Mr. Spurgeon on the shrew mouse. They 





| would certainly leave asterisks for his jokes. One journal—the Welsh 
one with the long name—certainly does remark that the property of 
the town of Aberavon has “ been alienated in the nineteenth century 
to enrich the private means of rapacious ignoramuses and legal 
vultures ;” a sentence which probably annoys somebody, but no names 
are given, and as the old corporation has just been pronounced “ too 
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bad” by Parliament, the ungrammatical virulence is probably justi- 
fiable. 

The leaders in these journals are the oddest feature about them. 
They all give leaders, or something in the place and type usually 
devoted to that section of a journal. Here is one from an Essex 
paper, the Braintree aud Bocking Advertiser: 

“¢A Buit ow «a Cara Suor.’—This phrase generally considered as so 
strikingly emblematical of clumsiness, on Wednesday last turned out to be a 
literal fact, whilst its reputed emblem was singularly enough libellous. A fine 
horned bullock ——— into Braintree market was majestically proceeding 
down Bank-street, taking in his progress a calm survey of the various goods in 
the shop windows, when, as if pre-arranged, and with an air of importance, he 
‘walked into the china and glass warehouse of Mr. J. D. Smith. Arrived inside 
the shop, the quadrupedal critic commenced his inspection of the various wares ; 
and presently, with a disdainful toss of the head, as if in contempt cf the feeble 
efforts of a juvenile, who was vainly endeavouring to withdraw him into the 
street, proceeded on his way towards the centre of the shop, having to descend 
two steps. The animal was watched in silence, the fear being, that if disturbed, 
the greater would be the risk of danger. Mr. ‘ Bull’ was very collected, and 
several times stopped whilst proceeding down the shop, the while examining the 
“crockery’ in a very patronizing manrer. Apparently, not satisfied with re- 
maining on the customers’ side of the counter, he, as with some covert design 
upon the till, walked behind the counter, and there, with the same equanimity, 
continued his inspection. Passing on, and round the counter at the further end 
of the shop, he quietly walked out, fortunately without having committed depre- 
dation or a 

An effort at fine or funny writing is perceptible in several of them, 
but generally they seem to be written by half-educated men who are 
earnestly anxious to express their ideas, and terribly puzzled how to 
accomplish it. The worthy editor of the Neath paper wants very 
much to stir up the local burgesses to take some pains at the next 
municipal eleciion, and his mode of proceeding is to tell them to be 
up and stirring some five times over, and ends with this blundering 
bit of right feeling : “ We shall have to revert to the water question 
specially on a future occasion, and hope our remarks may not be 
misconstrued, our only object being the general welfare of the com- 
munity, and regret that it sometimes occurs when trying to do a 
great good, we may at times do some little harm.” The leaders are 
not all of this kind, however, either in style or matter. The Suffol 
Free Press, a strictly village paper, which descends to the smallest 
gossip, chronicles fat pigs, and is great upon local accidents and 
offences, contained, in its issue of the 17th inst., an article on Mr. 
Gladstone’s speech on ploughs, wheels, and oars, which ends with the 
following paragraph : 

“We do trust that in deference to Mr. Gladstone, if not to the Pig, in all 
future agricultural dinners, after the usual loyal and patriotic toasts, and even 
before ‘ Breeding in all its branches,’ there shall be given from the chair, ‘ The 
Pig, the Founder of Agriculture.’ This, with roast pork at top, boiled pork at 
bottom, with hams up and down the table, will, we think, effectually combine 
Gladstone and gratitude. Finally, we positively insist that the word ‘ Pig- 
headed’ shall not in future be applied to any obstinate, unimproving farmer, nor 
‘the word ‘Chaw-bacon’ to any loutish farm-servant. These words have now 
become sacred, these words mark pzogress, these words are the property of those 
who follow in the wake, or the furrow, of Gladstone’s Great First Pig, who 
invented the Plough.” 

There are few papers in London which would refuse insertion to 
those few sentences, which seem oddly out of place in the columns in 
which they appear. This paper, we see, is a “ spirited” one, and 
publishes an “ original novel,” advertised in immense type, as “ pecu- 
liarly one of action and adventure.” It is certainly an original one, 
for, in the first chapter, a gentleman relates to his wife his whole 
family history, beginning, “ You know, Lizzie,” in a speech which 
would occupy two columns of the Speetfator ; but it seems innocuous 
namby-pamby a. It is on this point that we most fear the 
influence of these little papers. The villagers, for reasons unintel- 
ligible to the educated, decidedly like these bits of stories served up 
week by week, and the temptation to make them very strongly “sen- 
sational” must be considerable. We do not know any litera- 
ture more calculated to injure the taste than the stories in the Lon- 
don halfpenny weeklies, and the habit of publishing them will, we 
fear, spread wide. 

Each of these papers has what professes to be a London letter, a 
production usually compiled with the scissors, and made up of bits 
f rom the Atheneum. The Free Press, however, has one of its own, 
which affectsthe light and easy style which “ London correspondents,” 
with some exceptions, consider part of their stock in trade. This is 
his notion of information for country cousins : 

“‘ Among the novelties already spoken of for next year is a proposal to get up 
a rifle and pistol shooting contest for ladies ; few would have imagined that our 

ung ladies were so rapid as all that! 

‘‘ The report that the marriage of the Princess Alice would take place at Darm- 
stadt is still without official confirmation ; but letters from that place assert that 
it is the e of conversation there. We also learn from the same 

uarter that the matrimonial fate of the Prince of Wales is decided in favour of 
the Danish Princess. They recently met at Heidelberg, where a very pleasant 
time was passed to the entire satisfaction of the young couple.” 

He has, however, some great exemplars, and does not write much 
more absurdly than the genius who every week sends to Liver- 
pool, Birmingham, and some other places, whole columns of hints 
about the mysterious things about to occur, and the stupidity 
of John Bull in uot providing against Russian intrigues in the 
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a 
novels,” we cannot believe the village papers will be anythi 
beneficial. They throw a singular power into the hands of the 
few firms which weekly select the intelligence and the sentiments tg 
be dispersed from London through sixty or seventy country districts 
but those firms are just as responsible as any other London printers, 
and as little likely to give way to anything worse than a natural 
bias. The gossip, which is ¢he feature of village papers, seems of the 
most innocent kind, and the effect of the whole is to develop the taste 
for better cooked, and, therefore, more healthy food. It takes years 
of a local paper to train a village tradesman to understand even the 
words of the Saturday Review. 





THE CLOSING OF THE PETERSBURG UNIVERSITY, 
We extract the following account of the late disturbances at §t, 
Petersburg from the private correspondence of the Kolokol, a Russian 
newspaper edited in London by M. Herzen, and circulated by hun. 
dreds in Russia in spite of the police. The ability of its articles and 
the character of its editors have given it such a reputation that the 
present Emperor insists on seeing it, and it is said that his Ministers 
sometimes cause a false copy to be printed in fac-simile, and sub. 
stituted for any number that they regard as especially dangerous, 

Of the persons mentioned in this narrative, Count Schuvalof is 
at the head of the third section of police; General Philipson is an 
old soldier, who has been rewarded for his services in the Caucasus 
and in recolonizing the Cossacks of the Black Sea by the appointment 
of Curator to the University of St. Petersburg ; Ignatieff, a stupid 
and brutal man, is Governor-General of St. Petersburg. 

It is note-worthy that the number of students at St. Petersburg 
has trebled since 1856, when only 463 were on the books. Probably 
this increase of educated men under such teachers as Professor Kave- 
line is one reason why the reactionary party are taking measures to 
damage the institution. : 

“ The new beginnings have been suddenly reversed ; it has been de- 

cided to admit students by tickets to the lectures; those who are 
not students are forbidden to hear the lectures; meetings are for- 
bidden ; it was wished to shut up the library, and so forth. The 
students gathered in the hall, without regard to the closed doors, in- 
vited the Pro-Rector Sreznefski to attend, and expressed their dis- 
satisfaction. On the 6th October it was announced that the Uni- 
versity was closed till further notice. Next day all the students (to 
the number of 1500) assembled in the Vladimir street, before Philip 
son’s house, and asked for him. But suddenly Ignatieff presented 
himself with a company of the Guards. Philipson came out in full 
uniform, and desired the students to proceed to the University, going 
with them on foot. An enormous crowd joined them. Philipson 
arranged them in order and went away. When they came to the 
University, there appeared mounted gendarmes, a troop glittering 
with poleaxes, and a police company. The students maintained per- 
fect order. An officer of gendarmes drew his sword ; two gendarmes 
were ready to cut into the crowd. Schuvaloff and his brother re- 
strained them. Deputies from the students went up. At this 
moment Ignatieff appeared, saying, ‘ All is ready, we can do it’ 
Philipson answered that he has learned in the Caucasus that you 
only do mischief by such measures, but cannot stop young men by 
them. One of the deputies said, ‘There is no need of troops; I 
will answer for order being kept.’ Ignatieff insisted that Philipson 
has no right to explain himself to the students, but the latter 
took the responsibility upon himself, and promised that the 
library should be opened without delay, and lectures begin on 
the 14th of October, and that by that time new regulations shall be 
drawn up. The students promised to be content. The order on the 
side of the young men was remarkable; the crowd testified its sym- 
pathy with them. There was a crowd of officers, one of whom it was 
wished to arrest, but he was rescued. One soldier of the Guard 
pushed a student; the student said, ‘Are you not ashamed? You 
are an armed man, and you push a man who has no arms.’ ‘The 
soldier blushed. One officer of the Guard shook a sergeant of police 
heartily by the hand : ‘ How now, brother, are you going to fight? 
‘What can we do, your Excellency, they order us,’ answered the 
sergeant. One peasant said to another : ‘The blue caps look wild,’ and 
got for answer, ‘What can they do when their destination is kept 
from them? There were scarcely any troops in the capital, the 
soldiers having been sent out to field-work ; they were summoned by 
telegraph. 
“ And so the University is closed. The Government is opposed to 
enlightenment and freedom, and cannot suit itself to the age. We have 
prophesied it would fall in one more stage from its first position ; 1 
seems we were mistaken, it will be much sooner.” 





THE RESOURCES OF INDIA AND CEYLON: A LETTER 
TO AN INDIAN CIVILIAN. 


[The following valuable letter, addressed to an authority i 
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On the whole, in spite of some imbecilities, and the “ original 


Madras, has been kindly placed at our disposal, in confirmation of 
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remarks on the relative resources of India and Ceylon, in our 

jssue of the 12th inst.— Ep. Srecraron.] 
September, 5, 1861. 

§S1r,—I took the opportunity, when at Madras in March, of send- 
-»¢ to your Excellency an account of the making of a few miles of 
road in this neighbourhood. I now send the sequel of the account. 
It has lately been publicly called for by our collector, Mr. Grant. 
The first letter showed how my native friends and neighbours of all 
classes turned out in a body to help me in making the new road; the 
second details the extent to which they are availing themselves of it, 
and instances the effects of the new traflic upon their general yell- 
being, and upon the public revenue. 

In any other country than India, these details would be truisms. 
Given a new road opened up, and given a numerous and intelligent 
population to use it, who have plenty of land and labour, and are 

ting to produce and sell, and make money, and every man who 

ond and thought of what takes place elsewhere, knows what 
would follow here. The producers would be stopped in producing 
only by the capacity of their customers to buy. But in India, where 
the tax-gatherer comes round eight or ten times a year to every man 
having the smallest bit of land, where the incessant revenue ery is 
the echo of the ery of the barren womb, “Give, give!” we, the 
people, are compelled to go on repeating to nauseousness that we 
cannot produce without roads, nor pay revenue without produce ; 
that the preliminary of a prosperous revenue is a prosperous people, 
and of a prosperous people, easy and cheap access to markets. We 
are wholly without the means ourselves of providing this facility. 
Until it is provided, we shall continue to stick in the Slough of Des- 

nd and Poverty, as we have stuck throughout the Company’s 
Government. ‘To —_ this truth, if proof be needed, let us go only 
next door to Ceylon. ‘This island has nearly the same soil and 
climate as the two provinces of Malabar and Canara, consequentiy 
identical productions, rice, the staff of Indian life excepted, which 


| she made her art an instrument, in her hands, of charity and merey. 
| Her labours in the cause of beneficence were unremitting, and the 
sums derived from these labours, “‘ which wander’d, heaven-directed, 
to the poor,” were counted by thousands, and tens of thousands, of 
|pounds, It was the splendour of her munificence, even more than 
| of her talents, which made her the idol of the English people, and 
made her name a household word to millions who otherwise would 
j}mever have heard of her existence. She has raised monuments 
“more lasting than brass,” in the shape of hospitals, beneficent in- 
stitutions, and charitable foundations, which will preserve her me- 
|mory amongst us for generations to come. One more singularity 
deserves notice : her aversion to the theatrical branch of her profes- 
| sion, which led her to its irrevocable abandonment after only three 
years of unparalleled triumphs, though she was one of the greatest 
| actresses that ever trod the musical stage. If she be now about to 
| resume her artistic labours, we may rest assured that this portion of 
them she will never resume. 

The occasion on which she appeared at Exeter Hall, last Tuesday, 
was akin to many similar occasions of former years with which her 
name is associated. There is a large and closely-peopled suburb in 
the east of London, which has grown to its present magnitude by the 
| establishment of the Victoria Docks and the numerous manufactories 
| connected with them. It is inhabited by a poor and crowded popu- 
lation, often reduced, by the precarious demand for labour, to great 
destitution. The clergyman of the district, the Rev. Herman Douglas, 
| has laboured with Christian zeal and energy in the good work of 
| bettering their condition, by building and endowing a church, by the 
| establishment of industrial schools for the young, by the introduction 
| of needlework for the women, and other beneficial measures. His 
efforts have borne good fruit in the improved condition of these poor 
veople ; but, though he has received much support from the benevo- 
font, the accomplishment of his objects is prevented by deficiency of 
A great musical performance was resorted to. Madame 











| Ineans, 


Ceylon imports from India (together with all her labouring coolies), | Goldschmidt, with characteristic promptitude, gave her services, and 
while the two Provinces have annually a large surplus for export. Mendelssohn’s Elijah was performed, under M. Goldschmidt’s direc- 
The population of Ceylon is 1} millions, its trade in 1859 was six | tion, and with Madame Goldschmidt, Miss Palmer, Mr. Sims Reeves, 
millions sterling, its revenue 76 lacs. The population of the two | aud Mr. Weiss as the principal singers. The interest created by this 





provinces is about 34 millions, their joint revenue may de 70 lacs, 
and their trade may amount to about a million sterling a year, or to 
a sixth part of the trade of Ceylon with half the population! How 
explain this astounding difference ? Ceylon has the wisdom to spend 
annually about 124 lacs of rupees (123,000/.) on public works, chiefly 
on roads. In the ratio of revenue to population, the revenue yielded 
by Malabar and Canara ought now to be 146 lacs of rupees. Witha 
population twice as numerous and intelligent as the Cingalese, and 
twice as industrious, with home-grown food and indigenous labour at 
least one-third cheaper than in Ceylon, who would say that this would 
not be the least amount of their revenue, if their public wants were 
cared for like those of the Cingalese ? 
We are having very abundant rains. 
day, the total fall has been 122 inches. It has been general along 
the Ghauts, from Cape Comorin to Surat. This quantity has been 
far more than enough to keep every river flowing eastward to the sea 
as full as to the brim, as your Excellency lately saw the Godavery. 
Onur rains vary in quantity from year to year, but ever fail «together. 
The minimum fall is always amply sufficient to fill the bed of every 
east-coast river, and consequently to make famine unknown in the 
countries which those rivers would abundantly water, if the vast 
volume of waste water which they annually roll into the sea, were 
stopped as at Rajahmundry, aud made to convert their barren sands 
into fertile deltas. 1 mention this matter in reference to the absorb- 
ing question of the supply of cottoz. Any man who has a garden 
may satisfy himself that good fine cotton is a mere question of good 
culture; in other words, of high farming. Cheap cotton in India is 
mainly a question of cheap land carriage. Without a natural or 
cial supply ef water in suflicient quantity, there can be no high 
farming ; without good roads, there can be no cheap carriage to our 
ports. My experience leads me to fear that as long as these essen- 
tials are generally wanting in the cotton-producing countries of South 
India, the hopes of obtaining speedily a largely increased supply of 
cotton must end, as they invariably have ended heretofore, in dis- 
appointment. 
have the honour to be, &c. &c. &c., 


From the 16th May to this 


B. 





Pusir. 
THE reappearance of Jenuy Lind is an oceurrence which will be 
memorable in our musical annals. She has again come before the 
Public after an interval of almost seven years, and after a retirement 
which, till now, has been believed to be final. We do not know, 
indeed, to what extent her appearance this week at Exeter Hall is to 
be considered as a resumption of her career. All that is known is, 
that she has undertaken a musical tour in the provinces, accompanied 
by M Goldschmidt, Mr. Sims Reeves, and several other eminent 
artists ; but of her ulterior intentions nothing has transpired. Her 
former career was very singular in several respects. Though its 


brillianey was never exceeded—scarecly ever equalled—it was ex- | 


| performance was extreme. Though the rates of admission were very 

| high, the Hall was filled to overflowing, and the nef proceeds of the 
| performance, applicable to its benevolent object, must have consider- 
‘ably exceeded a thousand pounds. A good work, and the first of 
many more, we hope, that this illustrious lady has yet to do. 

The performance was worthy of the occasion—careful and complete 
in every respect. Jenny Lind’s former appearance in this oratorio, 
in the same place, was remembered by many as the greatest of her 

| efforts in sacred music; and they now found that she was as grand, 

as pathetic, as beautiful as ever. She preserves the sweetness and 
flexibility of her wonderful voice, the charms of her execution, and, 
above all, the earnest and fervent expression which reaches the heart 
of every listener, and has always—more even than voice or execution 
—been the main source of her jrresistible power over the affections. 
Applause is always subdued during a performance of sacred music, 
but, at the end, the audience gave vent to their feelings by an irre- 
pressible burst of enthusiasm, which was prolonged after the fair 
songstress had disappeared from the orchestra. The other performers 
exerted their well-known talents with their usual success; and 
Mendelssohn’s great work has probably never, as a whole, been more 
nobly performed. 


Covent Garden Theatre, in its capacity of “the Royal English 
Opera House,” opened on Thursday, with Mr. Howard Glover’s 
| new opera Ruy Blas, the opening having been postponed for some 
| days in order to complete the Ss for the production of this 
| work. As far as can be judged from the sometimes deceitful ap- 
| pearances of a first night, Mr. Glover’s débué as a composer for the 
| stage has been a successful one. The house was “a bumper,” and 
| the audience contained a large sprinkling of our musical notabilities. 
The applause during the piece was frequent and loud, and the fall of 
the curtain was attended with a regular ovation in all the forms; the 
| composer, as well as the principal performers, having been called 
upon the stage to receive the accustomed manifestations of public 
favour. Of the opera itself little requires to be said; for it is iden- 
tical with Victor Hugo’s celebrated play, which has been made 
familiar to the London public by Fechter’s very striking performance 
of the principal character at the Princess’s. Mr. Glover (who has 
written the libretto as well as the music) has followed the original, 
scene for scene, making such alterations only as were necessary for 
musical purposes; every situation and incident of this powerfal 
drama being preserved. Mr. Glover’s music certainly has much 
|merit. The airs, generally speaking, are melodious, and calculated te 
| be popular; and the concerted music is often vigorous and dramatic, 
showing a considerable command of the resources of construction 
| and harmony. Some of these concerted pieces seemed prolix and heavy, 
| but this may have—in part at least—proceeded from the imperfect 
| execution of a first night. Too much praise cannot be given to Har- 
rison, who seemed to have taken a leaf out of Fechter’s book, for he 
| exhibited, especially in the closing scene, a degree of tragic power of 
which we did not suppose him capable. Miss Louisa Pyne, as the 
Queen, was charming, and sang with a brilliancy which no other 
English vocalist can approach. Santley, as Dou Sallust, sang admi- 














tremely short: gh she i ion. i ' . : A Lda F 
y short; and, though she is foreign, it was confined almost exclu- | rably, and acted with more ease and animation than has hitherto been 


sively to Great Britain. Afier a mere début in Germany she came to 


England ; and here, with the exception of her trip across the Atlantic, dancing, and everything pertaining to the s 


she has remained ever since, never having once visited either Italy, 


his wont. Aw reste, the piece is excellently got up; the scenery, 
tacle, being beauti 
and splendid. We shall recur to Ruy Blas when it has stood the test 


Germany, or France. Another peculiarity was the extent to which | of a few nights more. 
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Fine Arts. 
PARK’S FAVOURITE CHARACTERS. 

Tere must be few who have not had, in their boyish days, a passion 
for the purchase and illumination of those singular theatrical prints 
still occasionally to be seen in toy-shop windows, and known as 
Skelt’s or Park’s “favourite characters.” Many will recollect hoard- 
ing their pocket-money from week to week to save sufficient where- 
with to purchase the tinsel, satin, and spangles requisite for the com- 
plete glorification of “Mr. Smith, as the Pirate of the Dark Blue 
Waters,” or “ Mr. Kean, as Richard III.,” or devoting their winter 
evenings to essays in water colour, which the clear light of day 
frequently pronounced to be failures, by showing that under the 
influence of artificial light we had not unnaturally mistaken our 
colours, and painted skies green, and trees blue, while the complexion 
of a domestic heroine, which at night appeared of an interesting and 
delicate pallor, seemed in the morning to have suffered considerably 
from an attack of yellow jaundice. Some, more ambitious, aspired 
to the management of a miniature theatre, and great was the amount 
of time devoted to cutting out the figures from the plates of “ Park’s 
Characters and Scenes in the Miller and his Men,” colouring them, 
mounting them on cardboard, fitting the stage with curtain, footlights, 
and proscenium, and when all was ready, inviting one’s friends to 
witness the representation of the unexciting melodrama. The paste- 
board characters were pushed on to the stage in little tin slides, and 
made their exits and entrances with becoming gravity. The manager, 
generally actor as well, read the parts from the prompt book, behind 
the stage, and it was curious to notice the great similarity of voice 
possessed by the dramatis persone ; how in their wildest moments of 
passion they would yet conduct themselves with due decorum, and 
go through a scene of some minutes’ duration in a fixed and rigid 
attitude not pleasant to behold. There were many hitches in the 
performance ; the wrong actor often appeared at the wrong moment 
and in the wrong place; something was generally faulty about the 
scenery, and there was considerable delay in getting the red fire, 
which was to destroy the bad genius of the piece at the conclusion of 
the drama, to burn. Still much amusement was extracted upon these 
occasions, and though one’s recollection of these juvenile performances 
may not be very cheering to look back upon, the reflexion occurs, 
that it is possible even now-a-days to witness theatrical representa- 
tions on a larger stage, and with living actors, that can searcely be 
considered more entertaining. 

Of the antiquity of the production of the theatrical character 
plates, I am unable to offer very precise data, but believe that they 
were unknown before the commencement of this or the latter end of 
last century. The originator of them was a Mr. West, who for many 
years kept open a shop devoted to their sale in Wych-street, opposite 
the Olympic Theatre. Skelt and Park followed, the latter of whom 
has, perhaps, the largest existing business in theatrical and twelfth- 
night characters, valentines, cheap coloured lithographs, and song- 
books. But the trade in theatrical characters is unfortunately 
rapidly declining, owing partly to the number of cheap illustrated 
periodicals now published, and partly, perhaps, to the rapid strides 
of that educational movement of which so much is heard at the pre- 
sent day. Whether or no, the fact remains the same; no new plates 
are issued, as the demand for them would not repay the cost of pro- 
duction, and when the old plates have become too worn to yield fur- 
ther impressions, it is possible that our “favourite characters” will 
become things of the past. The figures are engraved on plates of 
copper and steel, with deeply incised lines, so as to produce as large 
a number of copies as possible, and it is to be hoped the contingency 
hinted at above may be remote ; but it would be as well for anti- 
quarians to pay a visit to Leonard-street, Finsbury, at once, and pro- 
cure specimens of the works which may one day be regarded with 
curiosity and admiration. The expense attendant on such a course 
will not be heavy. “Mr. G. Honner, as the Fire King,” or “ St. 
George and the Dragon,” may be obtained at the low rate of a penny 
each “plain,” or “ twopence coloured ;” and a book of the words of a 
popular play, with the six plates of characters, eight scenes, and four 
wings necessary for its effective representation, may be purchased for 
thirteenpence. 

In the early days of pre-Raphaclitism, when the young disciples to 
the new creed were hotly enthusiastic, and believed they were about 
to revolutionize the world of art, when they called Reynolds “ Sir 
Sloshy Kennels,” ridiculed the old masters, and hung the copies 
which they had made (in unenlightened days) from Titian and Rubens 
upside down as a mark of contempt, they also compared “ Park’s 
favourite characters” with Raphael’s cartoons, slightly to the disad- 
vantage of the latter. Without wishing to endorse an opinion, to 
which probably the pre-Raphaelites who uttered it would scarcel 
adhere in their wiser days, pte state that between the art of Park 
and that of the ancient igyptians, or even that of the Greeks, there 
are many points of affinity. That mechanical regularity of proportion 



























































in the limbs, that conventional treatment ‘of form, and that limited 
variety of attitude, which are the chief characteristics of the works 
of the Egyptian artist, will be found also in Park’s figures, hp 
Greek, ever aiming at abstract beauty of form, seldom attempted to 
realize marked facial expression. With the exception of the Dy) 
Gladiator and the Laocoon there are scarcely any known antiques 
- sea - , 
which depict violent emotion. ‘The faces are generally calm ang 
passionless. So it is with Park; the slightest possible contractio 
of the brow is deemed sufficient for the portrayal of grief, rage, op 
terror. We find but few traces of humour in the art of Egypt or of 
Grgece ; nor is it a quality exemplified in a high degree by Park, | 
can find no higher A ancen | than is afforded by giving a very rotund 
paunch to Falstaff, or a pair of knock-knees and a button-like nose to 
a clown. Such are the principal points of resemblance discoverable 
between the monuments of antiquity and the works of Park, but g 
strong dissimilarity will be discovered in the fact that whereas in the 
former energetic action is seldom seen, in the latter it becomes 
prominent feature. As Demosthenes considered action to be the 
prime element in oratory, so Park holds it to be the one thing need. 
ful in dramatic art. His figures are always in violent attitudes, 
That which occurs most frequently is a kind of tragic start, ob. 
tained by throwing the whole weight of the body on one leg, and 
stretching out the other as far as it will go. One hand must 
point defiantly to an imaginary object, the other must grasp q 
cutlass or a pair of pistols, or anything else that is convenient 
and looks bloodthirsty. The cast of features is in all cases pretty 
much the same. The face of a doll, black staring eyes, strongly 
corked eyebrows and moustache, an aquiline nose, small mouth, and 
a profusion of dark ringlets (fair hair is out of the question), are 
— alike to the “ Green Knight” or the “ Demon of the Deep.” 
mall feet and well-developed calves are also much dwelt upon, and 
other peculiarities might be noticed. Thus pistols are always car. 
ried at full cock whether in the hand or in the belt—the belt is 
found also to be a more convenient means for the stowage of purses 
than the capacious pockets of the Jack Sheppard era. The high. 
wayman always wears a laced cocked-hat, gilt epaulettes, rufiles, 
and Life Guards’ boots. The pirate embroiders his garments with 
the perennial skull and marrow-bones, and wears the sailor’s large 
shirt collar and loose handkerchief of to-day over a brazen corslet of 
no particular period whatever. The etherial nature of the fairy is 
expressed by a more than wasp-like thinness of waist, and the insect 
character is further enhanced by a pair of butterfly wings. St. George, 
in an odd mixture of nudity and scale armour, fights with a small green 
dragon. The sword which our patron saint holds is so short, and 
the horse he rides so tall, that it is problematical how he will ever 
get a cut at his enemy without dismounting to finish the combat on 
foot. This plate is the most popular ever published, and it is no 
uncommon thing to see it hanging up in a neat black frame and en- 
veloped with all the glories tinsel can bestow upon it in the homes 
of the London poorer classes. A plate containing a number of 
little portraits of European celebrities is not without a certain un- 
conscious fan. By it we find that the Empress of the French does 
not wear her hair in the style which she is popularly supposed to 
have originated, but in ringlets ; that Sir Colin Campbell is a beard- 
less youth, wearing scarf and trews of tartan; and that Sir Charles 
Napier has at length followed the moustache movement. The land- 
scapes which form the subjects of some of the scenes from plays are 
drawn with great freedom, if not with much truth or knowledge. 
A uniform touch expresses foliage or sea-foam with equally pleasing 
results ; houses and other buildings are drawn in noble defiance ot 
perspective law; the specimens of rock-drawing would scarcely satisfy 
the critical acumen of Mr. Ruskin, nor would he greatly prefer the 
ramification of stem and branch in “ Park’s new Tree Wings” to 
the “ india-rubber boughs” of Gaspar Poussin. ' 
The “ Juvenile Dramas written for Park’s characters and scenes in 
the same,” are chiefly melodramatic. The works of Shakspeare, 
though they have been tortured in many ways, find no place in the 
Parkian drama. The “ Miller and his Men” is more in request than 
any other of the plays. Next in favour is the “ Red Rover,” “Der 
Freischutz,” “ Blue Beard,” and “Jack Sheppard”—also enjoy ex- 
tensive popularity. Inthe adaptation of these dramas from the orl- 
ginal plays much licence is taken, and it is more than probable the 
author would scarcely recognize his work in its laterform. The plot 
is, in most cases, obscure, strikingly improbable, and deficient in 
constructive skill. The personages perform acts for which it would 
be difficult to assign motives, and when you expect them to be going 
to do one thing, they invariably do the exact opposite. These trifling 
defects are in some measure remedied by the stirring incidents of the 
action; the young mind cares little for the dramatic unities, provided 
there be a tolerable amount of fighting and blue fire. The dialogue 
can scarcely be considered sparkling in its wit, or thrilling from the 
intensity of passion it conveys. ‘Thus in Scene I., Act 2, of the “ Red 
Rover,” which takes place on the main deck of the pirate vessel, the 
Rover enters to Madame de Lacy and Gertrude, and the following 
brilliant conversation ensues : 
“ Rover. Good morning, ladies—I dare say you think our lives a very dal 


So 
s 


ie. 

“« Madame. On the contrary, sir, nothing can be more delightful than to witness 
the setting of the sun on the ocean. , 

“ Rover. Perhaps the young lady would like to witness a little sport with the 
crew on deck; I have no doubt but what some of my men will amuse you. 
Whereupon an energetic hornpipe is performed by some of the sailors, 
but we are left in doubt as to whether the young lady is amused or 
bored. She offers no opinion or thanks for the performance, being, 
indeed, of a very impassive nature, for she opeus her mouth only four 











times during the entire play. Drx Pout. 
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BOOKS. 


M. GUIZOT AND THE PAPACY.* 


same year that has seen the most learned theologians of soe | 
disclaim the necessity of temporal power for Catholicism, is destined, 
by a strange contrast, to hear M. Guizot, Protestant and professed 
“beral, declare that Christianity is in danger if Rome be incorpo- 
rated with Italy. Inconsistent as this reasoning may seem, it is not 
so in the main, and it is due to M. Guizot himself to let his grounds 
be clearly understood. W hen we first. heard in England that the ex- 
minister of a constitutional King had invited the Calvinists of 
France to give all their “sympathy to the great Christian Church,” 
and had called the liberation of Italy “a deplorable perturbation,” 
there were many among us who feared lest the statesmn was carried 
away by the vulgar spirit of faction. There are men in France 
whose noble abhorrence of despotism has betrayed them into an un- 
dignified opposition to the great impulses which the illegitimate go- 
yernment trades upon and the wise policy it pursues. They love 
liberty and truth much, but they hate Cesar more. They are Aus- 
trians, if the sovereign is Italian; Ultramontane, if he is Liberal; 
Protectionist, if he wishes to unfetter trade. M. Guizot’s book will, we 
think, relieve him from any suspicion of having changed his nature or 
his principles. It is not a party pamphlet, and if it deals with events 
of the day, it treats them throughout from a higher point of view. 
M. Guizot wishes success to the Pope, not that the Government of 
the Tuileries may be embarrassed or overthrown, but that society 
may retain its faith in God. The argument would be more natural 
in the mouth of a Carmelite or a Jesuit; M. Guizot says, and we 
fully accept his statement, that he is still Protestant to the core. 
He has carried similar contradictions with him through a long course 
of public policy, and his faith is only the counterpart of his states- 
manship. 

We make this parallel the more readily because M. Guizot himself 
has invited it, and his present work is pieced with an extract from a 
political manifesto in which, some years ago, he explained the prin- 
ciples of his life and the causes of its failure to his friends. Revicw- 
ing the past from the serene heights of old age and learned retire- 
ment, he believes that an over-generous confidence in good was the 
real cause of the disorder that overwhelmed himself, his sovereign, and 
constitutional liberty. There are some, indeed, who think differently, 
who ascribe the outburst of February to “the faults of the King, 
who governed too much, and of his ministers, who governed ill.” 
But the more M. Guizot thinks of it, the more he is astonished 
“that people stop thus at the surface of things and within the small 
circle of political actors, when it is so easy, in looking higher and 





* further, to recognize the true causes of our misfortunes and our re- 


verses.” The fact is, he proceeds to show, we are in a phase of civili- 
zation, when the conservative forces at most scarcely balance the 
revolutionary. Once divide the party of order, as it was split up in 
France into Legitimists and Orleanists, and the ultimate triumph of 
an armed democracy is assured. M. Guizot and his friends were 
misled by the generous enthusiasm of idealists. They attempted 
“to found a monarchy, a free monarchy,” in the midst of a society 
that had only received the imperfect education of books, and the 
dangerous training of revolutions. ‘Their failure is one of the 
saddest pages in history ; but M. Guizot thinks himself the wiser for 
his experience. He was too exclusively the statesman of the middle 
classes; he now warns his order that they must ally themselves with 
the historical families of France. He has also carried away a prin- 
ciple from the battle of ideas; he now sees that “resistance is, 
whatever may be said, the first mission of Government.” Common 
minds would imagine that these were the views of a man who had 
lost his faith in liberty, but M. Guizot assures us that common minds 
would be wrong. In the mistakes and reverses of society “ there is 
enough to humble our pride but not to crush our hopes.” Only “ let 
us hasten to leave the tracks into which the spirit of revolution has 
hurried us; they would always lead us to the same abyss.” 

It is easy to see how this line of reasoning may be transferred to 
the domain of conscience. Looking to religion, M. Guizot sees the 
same great strife between order and anarchy, faith and doubt. “ Whilst 
Catholicism is threatened in its outward establishment, all Christi- 
anity is exposed in its foundations, and its essence to yet graver 
attacks and profounder perils.” An article in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes on “ Essays and Reviews” is quoted to show the expectation of 
sceptics that religion will die if it be disengaged from dogma, and 
that man if he rend the veil and see God face to face, will find that 
the object of his worship “is nothing but man himself, the con- 
Science and reason of humanity personified.’ The necessity of a 
belief in the supernatural is then established by a singular argu- 
ment. Having proved that God exists, because we pray to Hum, 
M. Guizot goes on to observe that He must have existed in order to 
Create man. Philosophers who talk of spontaneous generation forget 
that it would only have produced an infant, “ inert, unintelligent, 
powerless,. . . . shivering and wailing, without a mother to hear 
and nourish him.” It is natural, we suppose, that a knowledge of 

r. Darwin’s primary ciliated cell should not yet have reached the 
old Minister of Education, but surely the works of Lamarque and 

iz might have taught M. Guizot that there were at least 
two theories of creation, which are not strictly biblical, 
and which are not based on faith in the supernatural, though 
they do not necessarily contradict it, and which the argument 
about babies does not touch. Equally feeble is the chapter on 
The two Gods.” We believe, as firmly as M. Guizot, that the 


* L’Egtise et la Société Chrétiennes en 1861. Par M, Guizot. London: D. Nutt. 





God we worship “is not the personification of the forces of nature, 
nor of human faculties, nor of the heroes of humanity ;” but we deny 
that any sharp line can be drawn between rival conceptions of Deity, 
as between good and evil in their practical embodiments. If the 
—— be one of existence, there is clearly only one God, not any 
uality of rival powers ; if it is one of human belief, will any man 
even pretend to say how far Socrates was an idolater, or how far the 
best among us is a Christian? We dwell upon these misconceptions, 
for they show how completely M. Guizot is a child in abstract 
thought. Yet it is on these foundations that he wishes to build up 
the fabric of European polity. “Catholic or Protestant, a common 
danger is this day menacing the Christian Churches; the common 
foundations of their faith are attacked; they have all the same in- 
terest and the same duty—to defend them, for they would perish 
equally in the ruin of the edifice under which they all live.” But in 
order to be strong, to be able to think freely and speak unreservedly, 
the Catholic Church must be independent and free. It is scarcely 
necessary to conclude the argument which every reader must already 
have anticipated. The atrocious paradox of M. Odilon Barrot, 
that “the two powers must be pall se in the Roman States in 
order that they may be separated in the rest of the world;” in other 
words, that five million men must be misgoverned, and a nation 
of twenty-five millions crippled in order that the French and 
German clergy may be a little more independent of the police 
—is repeated and endorsed. A chapter against universal suffrage, 
another in favour of a federation instead of a monarchy, a 
few declarations on the sanctity of treaties, and constant invectives 
against the revolution and Mazzini, pretty much make up the re- 
mainder of the book. It is instructive to know that M. Guizot would 
have advised the Pope to conciliate his subjects by giving them lar, 
municipal privileges, which would have sushaied the desire for 
national unity. ‘There is no reason to suppose that any counsels 
wigh a leaven of common sense would have sen accepted during the 
last fifty years at the Vatican; but it is difficult, in the presence of 
this book, to regret that the revolution of ’48 has removed a mis- 
chievous and narrow-minded man from the sphere of political action. 

It is not a pleasant task to arraign the conduct.of an old man who 
has done good service to letters, who has been a friend to England, 
and who has in some sort redeemed his faults in power by the dignity 
of his exile. But M. Guizot has challenged attack, and mistakes the 
reserve of men who pity his misfortunes for the fellowship of opinion. 
Let him clearly understand that English Liberals regard him as the 
man whose pedantic and fatal mediocrity has adjourned constitutional 
freedom in France indefinitely. It has been for thirty years the 
scandal and shame of our institutions on the Continent, that the 
king and the minister who had studied them most completely, had 
carried away no other idea than that that government was a dodge, 
a balance of interests on the Exchange, of votes in the depart- 
ments or in the Chambers; a system of which corruption was 
the instrument and trade the final end; which garrisoned Ancona, 
courted Austria, and supported the Pope ; whieh maintained and 
increased the secret police, and surrounded Paris with fortresses 
which failed it in the first hour of need. This is government 
such as Walpole’s worst days never. saw in England. We allow 
M. Guizot the merit of keeping peace, though there is reason 
to doubt if his morality would have shrunk from a safe annexa- 
tion. We grant that the press was comparatively free, and its 
liberty may be set off against the deep corruption of French 
literature, whose beginning is almost synchronous with the Orleans 
dynasty. But a nation has other wants than journals and trade. 
What idea, except a Parliamentary majority, did M. Guizot re- 
present ? He had not the greatness of character which enabled 
Chatham to reconcile a faction still furious from its defeat to the 
throne of its conquerors, He had not the broad sympathies which 
might have supplied the place of intelligence in enabling him to 
grapple with the social problems of his time, and he himself has 
registered his own condemnation when he tells us that the revolution 
of ’30 was purely political, and that of ’48 almost purely social. 
Belonging to a country which is eminently sympathetic with the 
wants of other nationalities, M. Guizot tried to embody a compromise 
between the Holy Alliance and English oligarchy. He himself tells 
us that while the Italians were groaning for liberty, he was thinking 
of treaties, of the status quo, and of possible federations. We are 
far from denying that he had some success in his own peculiar line. 
He contrived to irritate and mortify the late Czar on a question of 
etiquette, and he carried his point in the Spanish marriages at the 
price of the English alliance, and we should think of his own self- 
respect. He tells us that the remembrance of constitutional liberty 
is still vivid in France. We believe its memories are most attractive 
in proportion as they are most distant, and as men can study Eng- 
ool and Italy instead of MM.°Guizot and Thiers. We are not 
inclined to extenuate the faults of Imperialism, but the last three 
years have done more for freedom in Europe than the forty that pre- 
ceded them. 

Still more unreservedly would we reject M. Guizot’s advocacy of 
religion. We, also, can venerate the Catholicism of St. Bernard and 
Pascal, but we shrink from that strange spectre of the old Church 
that sits robed in purple and dabbled with blood amid the ruins of 
Rome. We also deplore that the soldiers of Christ should be divided 
under different ensigns, when the foe is trenching the walls of their 
citadel, but we cannot wish to gather them under any watchword 
but truth. M. Guizot feels for the falling hierarchy, and we for 
the oppressed people and the dishonoured religion. If a feeble 
respect for old conventions, a morbid sentiment for mere misfortune, 





could so far mislead the Protestant world as to think that the 
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trappings of the Pope, and the liveries of the cardinals, are greater 

ities in God’s order than truth and justice, peace and good-will 
among men, then indeed we should tremble for the very altars of our 
faith. Does M. Guizot seriously believe that a triple alliance of 
Canterbury, Geneva, and Rome to exclude the Italian flag from the 
Vatican will calm the doubts of the rationalist, restore faith to the 
unbeliever, or flash light upon the blind multitude who are now 
groping darkly after a God? We accept, for the purpose of argu- 
ment, his dread that a shock to established systems may shake belief 
in the creed which they have embodied ; and, being called upon to 
choose between religion maintained by a lie, or religion beggared and 
outcast, we deliberately prefer the latter. The friendship of Con- 
stantine was more fatal to the faith than Pilate’s enmity. We sus- 

¢ the new evangelist who tells us that the Church of Christ is 
founded upon the rock of an Italian principality. For ourselves, we 
trust firmly in the cross,of wood that once saved mankind, and “pd 
that it be not inlaid with gold, or propped with bayonets. If we 
have read the lessons of political and religious freedom rightly, God’s 
world can take care of itself, and God’s truth can outlive church 
establishments. 





MR. SALA’S “ DUTCH” STUDIES.* 
Tuxse sketches, being Mr. Sala’s, are of course striking and realistic. 
Yet, though tlie public are in some sense gainers, we doubt if Mr. 
Sala’s literary reputation will be increased by their collection and 
publication. For, while they prove that Mr. Sala has gained much 
in freedom of manner and in general strength, since he contributed 
these sketches to Mr. Dickens’s Household Words, many of which are 
stamped with the weakly mannerism of the parasitic school which 
Dickens drew round him, they also show that he has fallen more and 
more in love with ugly subjects as his thought has grown inde- 
dent and his imagiation more mature. Here he sketches im- 
partially all that he sees—the good with the evil, the comely with 
the uncomely—taking, for instance, the kind little culinary “ Saint 
Zita” with the severe professed cooks, and the “pretty old lady” 
with the hard oppressive old housekeepers. But in the maturest 
of his works, “The Seven Sons of Mammon,” the shadows have 
encroached rapidly on the lights; all is repulsive, and most is 
hideous; in short, we find Mr. Sala his very “earthly creed re- 
touching here and there and deepening every line,” till all the 
easanter features have become coarse, if not revolting, and all 
he meaner ones stand out grimmer and harder than ever. These 
Dutch pictures, therefore, while they certainly serve to mark Mr. 
Sala’s growth in power since he produced them, mark also the 
rapid growth of his apparently fierce literary thirst for monstrous 
subjects. There are unpleasant studies in this book, but nothing 
that approaches in ugliness the chief figures in “The Seven Sons 
of Mammon,” or even many of the side-characters, as for example, 
the picture of the boarding-house in Bergen-op-Zoom Terrace, 
presided over by the loathsome Mrs. Cesar Donkin, compared with 
which “Todgers’s” in “ Martin Chuzzlewit” appears an abode of 
angels. In the present volume, Mr. Sala has anxiously followed Mr. 
Dickens’s uniform habit of relieving the uglier realities of life either 
humour or by contrast. But the manner was either too foreign to 
his uncouth genius, or has worn off with the growth of different 
tendencies ; and hence there seems in these early essays a kind of false 
promise of geniality of which his later writings give no glimpse. Yet 
even in these sketches Mr. Sala’s imagination seems strong almost 
in inverse proportion to the beauty of the object which fascinates it. 
There is a faint and gleamy atmosphere of borrowed sunshine about 
his worship for the “pretty old lady,” but there is a genuine air of 
homespun earnestness about such a picture as the following, which, 
though it might have been written by Dickens, has more in it of Mr. 
Sala’s personal bias : 

= S HOUSEKEEPER to a Single or Invalid Gentleman, a Single 
Person of experience. Can be highly recommended. Address, Alpha, at 

Mr. Mutts, 72, te-street, Holborn. 

“ Attached relatives and friends of Sir Dian Lunes, Bart.—who, beyond occa- 
sional aberrations and delusions respecting his head being a beehive, and himself 
heir to the throne of Great Britain, is a harmless, helpless, paralytic, bedridden 
old gentleman enough—may be safely assured that Alpha is the housekeeper for 
him—Alpha, otherwise represented by Miss Rudd. 

“ Mr. Mutts, souninpeloen, of Kingsgate-street, Holborn, knows Miss Rudd. 
Does he not? Ugh! Who but a meek, quiet, little, widowed trunkmaker, with 
three daughters (grown up, and all inclined to a redness at the nose), would 
know that terrible female half as long as he has done? She lodges with him in 
the frequent intervals between her situations. ‘ Hang her, she do,’ says Mutts to 
himself, as he is busy at work. . . . z 

“ Miss Rudd—she is tall, lanky, and bony! She has some jet ornaments, in 
heavy links, about her neck; but, resembling the fetters over the gate of the Old 
Bailey, they have not a decorative effect. She wears a faded black merino dress, 
the reflexions from which are red and rust. Her feet are long and narrow, like 
canoes. Her hands, when she has those hideous black mittens on, always remind 
me of unboiled lobsters. . . . D 

* Not only to Sir Dian Lunes, but to Thomas Tallboys, Esq. (known, when in 
the House, from his taciturnity, as ‘ Mum’ Tallboys), Miss Rudd would be an 
nay retainer. That stiff, stern, melancholy, silent man would find a treasure 
in her. Trestles, the footman, who is more than half-brother to a mute, would 
have a grim and silent respect for her. Her lank canoe-like shoes would go 
noiselessly about the stairs; into Mr. Tallboys’s ghastly dining-room, where there 
is a Turkey carpet, of which the faded colours seem to have sunk through the 
floor, like spectres ; into the study, where there are great bookcases of vellum- 
bound volumes, which seem to have turned pale with fright at the loneliness of 
their habitation, a view of the Street of Tombs at Pompeii, and a model of an 
ancient sarcophagus—the study where every morning she would find Mr. Tall- 

8 in a dressing-gown, like a tartan winding-sheet, with a bony paper-knife 
cutting the leaves of the Registrar-General’s returns, which he will have sent to 
him weekly ; into the silent kitchen, where an imposing and gleaming batterie de 








* Dutch Pictures; with some Sketches in the Flemish Manner. By George Augustus 


a 
cuisine (never used but twice a year) blinks lazily at the pre i : 
daily a ;"into the mournful a De room, p Rented then his 
and condiments ; into the strange —S vaults of the silent cellar, would Mee 
Rudd roam noiselessly, gloomily. Mr. Tallboys will, after she has served him fe 
a year, have the highest respect for her. ‘She is a person,’ he will write to his 
friend Colonel Vertebra, Judge Advocate of the colony of Kensalgrenia, of gj 
discretion and reticence.’ When he dies he will leave her a considerable sum in 
the mortuary securities, South Sea annuities. Then, perhaps, she will espouse 
the grim Mr. Trestles, and conduct a dreary lodging-house in some dreary s:regt 
adjoining an obsolete s uare; or, adhering to celibacy, retire to a Neat sarco. 
phagus cottage in the Mile-end-road, or the vicinity of Dalston.” 

Mr. Sala’s justification, as it may be called, of his artistic per 
formances, is that he belongs to the Dutch school of artists; that ; 
we suppose, that he prefers homely life to ideal pictures—the 
common brown bread and cottage fiddler, to the brilliant feasts ang 
minstrelsy of the castle. But if this be what he means, it is a y 
imperfect plea for his own school of art. He does not love what js 
homely, so far as we can see, at all; he does love what: is uncouth ang 
ugly even to the verge of the monstrous. It is not the poor man’s 
hut so much as the squalid wealth of the pawnbroker’s shop that jn. 
terests and delights him; not the common lot of the working mag, 
so much as the wretchedness which scowls at poverty and slides intg 
crime. Teniers and Ostade, Mr. Sala’s ideals, paint common life 
with a brilliant touch, but their literary disciple, if he be one, prefers 
to study the vulgar and ugly aspects of common life. Even when, in 
his later works, he tries to paint a mind intrinsically noble, he is not 
content without disfiguring it by a coarse body, coarse speech, or 
slovenly habits. If he describes a fair exterior, he puts the ugliness 
inside instead of out. In short, if he is of the Dutch school of paint. 
ing in literature at all, he must be taken as the literary analogue of 
such a painter as Denner, who almost always selects repulsive sub. 
jects, and always paints the ugliness with the most anxious care, 
giving us every wrinkle in a weazened face without any of the wise 
experience or mellow charity of age; nay, apparently seizing with de- 
light on every indication that Time has been stronger than either 
man or God, and has set his mark in the unmeaning care and worry 
of physical infirmity and vulgar decrepitude. We do not mean that 
Mr. Sala takes no wider sweep than such an artist as Denner; this 
would be unjust to his manifest power and versatility ; but only that 
he has the same inexplicable pleasure in depicting the various triumphs 
of matter over mind, in working in not merely common but vulgar 
materials, in preferring to paint slouching slipshod misery, and the 
foulest corners of life, to any delineation of excellence or order. He 
has told us very candidly in the preface to these republished sketches 
whither his genius tends : 

“Tt is probable that, had I not drifted into authorship, I should have been a 
broker’s man. I can even remember in early life once ‘ taking stock’ in a theatrical 
wardrobe, and once making out the Christmas bills for a fashionable tailor; and 


demon’s dress, complete,’ ‘six page’s tunics and tights,’ and again upon ‘ one 
best superfine Saxony broad-cloth frock-coat, with silk sleeve and skirt lining 
buttons and binding.’ On that same art of inventory-making and mee 
I still take my stand. Whatever success I have to be thankful for in a life 
incessant and painful labour—never without censure, seldom relieved by en- 
couragement or praise—pursued in sickness and sorrow, in poverty and obscurity, 
has been due to the pen and inkhorn of the inventory-maker, to persistence im 
describing the things I have seen, and to a habit of setting down the common 
things 1 have thought about them: exactly as they have been presented to me, 
and exactly as they have occurred.” 

Ouly it is not “one demon’s dress complete,” but a hundred of 
them, which Mr. Sala gives us in his works with the most minute 
and grimmest detail. Yet, after all, it is the demon’s dress rather than 
the demon. Mr. Sala’s most hidcous characters remind us of those 
old mask-frontispieces to Terence and Plautus, in which we used to 
study with awe in our school days the engravings of the very ugly 
masks which were supposed to have been worn by the various actors 
of Terence’s plays in the Roman theatre. Such masks Mr. Sala 
produces in great number out of the teeming stores of his imagina- 
tive lumber-room, and he takes great pleasure in completing the cos- 
tume, with the degree of slovenliness, or shabby-grotesque ornament 
which will best show off the unshapely grin or frown of the particular 
mask selected. But, as we said before, it is the external side of 
every one that he gives you, and only the external side. The charae- 
ters’ are appraised with as much minuteness as the furniture, and 
in the same kind of way. We know all the external marks of them 
with the most perfect and profound accuracy—their demeanour, 
but not generally themselves. Accordingly, with that class of cha- 
racters in which manner and habit are everything—in which, when 
you know the mould of daily purpose and occupation you know 
all—and these are the principal studies of the present book—Mkr. 
Sala is very successful. But, whenever he attempts anything 
deeper and more individual, there goes with his description a ki 
of feeling that these are mere invoiced traits which the person him- 
self may only have assumed after ali, and which he may throw off 
as easily as an actor does his theatrical costume. But this criticism 
searcely applies to the present book. In it Mr. Sala adheres pretty 
closely to the sort of customary habits which belong to classes. 
men rather than to individuals; and the externality of his descrip 
tions is, therefore, less observable. a 
Mr. Sala’s power, and also his weakness as a literary artist, lies m 
the pleasure which he takes in accumulating graphic accidental 
touches round the main centres of his picture. We all know the 
effect this has in a photograph—the pleased surprise with which we 
fix upon the trait of a brooch faithfully reproduced, or a protuberant 
pocket forcing itself unexpectedly on our notice. Mr. Sala copies 
the photograph in multiplying this kind of minute satisfactions. lf he 
is deseribing one scene, he is sure to enhance our belief im 1b by 
deviating from the natural and expected characteristics to some stray 
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feature which we had not looked for in that connexion, and which, 
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—————— 
therefore, gives SO much the more the sense of a present reality since 
it is not described merely out of the imagination. For example, in the 
midst of the description of an old clothesman’s depredations, we have 
the following parenthetic digression whieh we italicize, and which 
really adds a great deal more sense of reality than any detail more 
strictly appropriate to the matter in hand could have done : 

There was likewise a blue satin handkerchief with a white spot—what is 
popularly, I believe, known as a bird’s-eve fogle—which was missing; and though, 
of ‘course, 1 would not insinuate anything to the disadvantage of the carriers of 
the bag, the disappearance will be allowed to be strange. Mrs. Gumm, however, 
my friend’s landlady (who has sheltered so many medical students beneath her 
roof that she may almost be considered a member of the profession, and who 

the ‘Lancet’ on Sunday afternoons with quite a relish )—Mrs, Gumm now 
stoutly avers that he did annex them ; declaring, in addition, her firm belief that 
he priated at the same time, and stowed away in his bag, a feather-bed of 
considerable size, and a miniature portrait of the Otaheitan chief «ho was supposed 
to have eaten a portion of Captain Cook.” 

Mrs. Gumm’s Sunday readings of Zhe Lancet bring home the 
whole picture with great é/at. It seems to us that in the accumu- 
lation of these little accidental and unexpected details lies Mr. 





Sala’s main strength as a literary artist of the Dutch school, but 
also his main weakness. For it is the graphic effect of this expe- | 
dient which induces him in his pictures of individual character to 
rely on such external touches rather than on a thorough conception 
of the character itself, and to make a succession of isolated scenes 
and sketches do the duty of a regular development of temper, 
purpose, and social relations. 

We must add, on leaving this book, that there is an unusually 
large number of mere printer’s errors, which should be corrected in 
any future edition. 


RICHARD THE THIRD.* 
Tae origin of this book is a peculiar on: Mr. Jesse was ambitious | 
of writing an historical tragedy on the lasi War of the Roses, and, | 
as a preparation, studied the characters of the time from original | 
documents. The pursuit interested him, and the outturn of his| 
labours was the tragedy, plus some pieces justificatives, in the shape | 
of memoirs of the most interesting characters of the period. The 
result is something like a German edition of an obscure classic, the 
notes being very much more voluminous and interesting than the 
text. The tragedy is just good enough to escape satire and be for- 
gotten, while the memoirs are very fair and exceedingly readable. 
If Mr. Jesse will burn his tragedy and expand his materials into a | 
complete series of Memoirs of the House of York, we think we can | 
promise him a reception at least as favourable as that which awaited 
“England under the Stuarts.” He is not, and never will be, an his- | 
torian, but he tells stories well, and might become, if he would only | 
repress a slight tendency to moralizing, a really good writer of | 
memoirs, no slight or insignificant literary function. We shall con- 
fine our notice of his present work to its best portion, the memoir of 
Richard the Third. Most people have a vague notion that the popular 
idea of this king, derived as it is exclusively from Shakspeare, is 
exaggerated, but few have any distinct conception either of what he | 
really was, or of the sort of evidence upon which the new version of 
his character ultimately rests. We shall do them, we think, a service 
by condensing Mr. Jesse’s view, which we believe to be at once 
moderate and authentic. 

Richard the Third was born at Fotheringay in Northampton- 
shire, the eleventh child of Richard Plantagenet, Duke of York, and 
nearest of kin to Edward the Third, the common ancestor of all the 
royal houses which have since his death reigned in Great Britain. His 
mother was also of royal blood, being the daughter of Ralph Neville 
who had married Joan Beaufort, daughter of John of Gaunt. From his 
earliest childhood he was bred up amidst the violence and confusion 
of civil war, and was only seven when, with his mother, he was im- 
prisoned by Henry the Sixth, and one of his earliest recollections 
must have been his father’s death in the battle of Wakefield, and 
his mother’s consequent flight to the Low Countries, where he re- 
sided nearly a year, studying, it would appear, at Utrecht. His 
brother’s victory recalled him to England, where, still only nine 
years old, he was created Duke of Gloucester, and was educated 
after the manner of the nobles of that age. His brother Edward, 
who seems always to have regarded him with an affection he extended 
to no other member of his family, seems early to have determined 
to make him the greatest of barons, and gave him enormous estates, 
which had accrued to the crown by forfeitures. Some attention, 
however, seems to have been paid to family claims, for though 
the boy obtained some portion of the domains of John Lord Clifford, 
part of the Richmond property, forty-six manors of the Earl of 
Oxford, the whole property of the Duke of Somerset, with that 
of Lord Hungerford, still it is to be noted that all these barons, 
Lords Oxford and Hungerford excepted, were in nearer or remoter de- 
grees his own kinsmen, being all the descendants of Edward the Third. 
At seventeen he was summoned to Parliament, aud created Lord 
High Constable, and from this date he played an important part in 
politics. There is no direct evidence on the point, but there is strong 
indirect testimony that at eighteen, when with his brother he was 
driven from England by a sudden change in the polities of the 
popular kingmaker, he was regarded as a singularly able man, likely 
to be the most formidable of his party. He returned of course with | 
his brother, who, after a few months of exile, landed in Yorkshire | 
without a follower, and in thirty-one days marched from Ravenspur 
to London, received the eager submission of the capital, remounted 
the throne, fought the battle of Barnet, and so utterly destroyed the 


Laneastrian faction that for fourteen years it never recovered energy 
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for a dangerous rebellion. This series of exploits is almost without 

arallel in our history, and suggests strongly what we believe to have 

een the truth, that throughout the rebellion the people, as sueh, 
favoured the House of York, whose determined policy it was to re- 
press the nobles, and raise the communes and all men with fran- 
chises. In less than eighteen days more, Edward had advanced to 
the Severn, and fought the battle of Tewkesbury, which cemented 
his throne, and laid the foundation of the long list. of calumnies which 
followed Riehard to his grave. Edward, Prince of Wales, the Lan- 
eastrian heir, died in the battle or after it, and Polydore Virgil ac- 
euses Richard of having been the assassin. No contemporary gives any 
countenance to the charge ; one contemporary denies it explicitly. De 
Comines, the ablest historian of the day, and very severe on Richard’s 
subsequent career, says the prince was slain on the field, and the 
Warkworth and Fleetword Chronicles both make the same assertion. 
Mr. Jesse, in his exculpation, lays too much stress on character. “The 
young and brave,” he says, “ are seldom cold-blooded assassins,” as 
if history did not teem with such crimes committed by the young 
and brave, from Mark Antony down to Orloff. But the only sound 


| rule of criticism in cases where so violent a presumption of unfair- 


ness is raised as is created by the final victory of the Lancastrians, 
is to weigh evidence, and the evidence acquits the Duke of Glou- 
cester of the personal share in the deed. Cognizant of it he probabl 
was, and he doubtless deemed his brother as right to put to déat 
Edward Plantagenet as any other rebel taken red-handed. Seven- 
teen days after, Henry the Sixth died, and this crime also the 
populace attributed to him, apparently for no better reason than 
that, as the ablest of his family, he was the one most likely to 
suggest a crime politically advantageous. He may have com- 
mitted the erime, but if he did, he chose a day throughout the whole 
of which he can be proved to have been engaged in ceremonial to 
perpetrate a deed which could scarcely by any possibility bring him 
any advantage, and would certainly bring him popular execration. 
Henry the Sixth was not the last of his House, and was an incom- 
parably less formidable rival than many of the descendants of John 
of Gaunt. The murder brought Richard no nearer to the throne, for 
his brother Edward, whom he served all his life faithfully, was a young 
man who might have died full of years, with children grown to man’s 
estate. Everybody in that age whose death was convenient to any- 
body else was said to be put to death, and of this crime also Richard 
may be acquitted. 

One year after, Richard wooed and married Anne Neville, joint 
heiress of the King-maker, and the betrothed of Edward of Lan- 
caster. The marriage, for some inexplicable reason, is added to the 
catalogue of his crimes, the simple fact being that Anne was one of 
the very few ladies in England of blood equal to his own, and that the 
connexion made his authority over the Neville estates a natural as 
well as a legal one. There is not the smallest evidence of any com- 
pulsion. The legal right to give Anne away rested with the King, 
she willingly accepted Kichard’s protection, and she made him as good 
a wife as a sickly consumptive woman in that age could. Of the per- 
sonal deformity through which Shakspeare makes the marriage so 
repulsive, there is little evidence. Richard was certainly a soldier 
dreaded for personal prowess, and not one contemporary says any- 
thing about his frame except that he was short, while the Countess 


| of Desmond, who had danced with him, declared that he was the 


handsomest man in the room, his brother excepted. He seems, in 
fact, to have been a short, round-shouldered, slight-made man, with a 
face like that of an Italian priest, puckered forehead, and brooding 
eyes, exactly the figure and face men of that day, accustomed to the 
splendid form of his brother, and apt to admire only the prize-fighter 
build, thought contemptible. ‘The execution of Clarence as a rebel 
followed, and again Richard was accused, the fact being that he had 
every interest in keeping up the sanctity of the blood royal, that 
the King pleaded against Clarence in the House of Lords, and that the 
Duke of Gloucester alone withstood him. Edward hated Clarence 
because he had declared him illegitimate, a story which directly be- 
nefited Richard of Gloucester. 

From this period, for some years Richard held the command of 
the Northern Marches, and in that office in 1482 invaded Scotland, 
captured Edinburgh, compelled the Scoteh to sign a peace, and 
returned amidst universal applause and popularity. 

Edward, worn out with excesses and drink, died in the following 
year (1483), and his son, a boy of thirteen, became at once the 
nominal king, and it was soon evident that the guardianship of the 
minor would be the pretext of another civil war. On one side stood 
the Barons, irritated and depressed by the measures of the court, and 
on the other the Woodvilles, the “ Queen’s kin,” the new family who 
had contrived by marriages and sequestrations, in less than ten years, 
to acquire some nine first-class peerages, together more than equal to 
the old Neville estates. They took possession of the lad, and barons 
and people turned alike to his uncle and natural guardian, Richard of 
Gloucester. Richard marched rapidly southward, arrested the 
Woodvilles at Northampton, obtained possession of the king, and 
with the universal approval of the nobles and people, was declared 
Protector of the realm. Preparations were rapidly pushed forward 
for the coronation, and it seemed for a few days probable that 
Richard would assume the position we now call that of Premier. It 
is impossible now to discover what changed his plans, but the proba- 
bility is that his own account was the correct one. He feared the 
Woodvilles would under a boy king regain their power, an event 
which would have been instantly followed by the horrors of civil war, 
horrors so widely imprinted into the popular mind, that 
years afterwards the mass of the people dreaded the failure of issue 
to Henry the Eighth as the greatest of calamities. He resolved to 
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set aside his brother’s children, and reign, as the Lancastrians had 
done, by virtue of a Parliamentary title. Using the weapon most 
familiar to those days, he declared his brother’s marriage invalid by 
reason of precontract to Lady Eleanor Butler, a charge which he 
knew would be gladly endorsed by Parliament, glad to be rid of the 
Woodvilles on any terms. Parliament waanimously voted the two 
princes illegitimate, and pressed Richard to assume the crown, on 
cond:tion o ting a long roll of requests. Richard obeyed, was 
crowned on the 96th June, 1483, and set out on a regal progress 
through the North, the chief seat of his personal authority. His 
departure was the signal for instant insurrection. A rumour ae 
fast through the land that the princes had been murdered ; the Duke 
of Buckingham, chief of the great barons, declared himself convinced 
of the crime, and Richard found himself called upon to face the last 
great accusation of his life. 

The question of his guilt must, we believe, be left undecided, 
though Mr. Jesse gives in a hostile verdict; for, at the best, we 
have only a balance of probabilities. It is quite certain that after 
Richard’s coronation the two boys were never heard of again, for 
we utterly reject Miss Halsted’s theory that Perkin Warbeck was 
really the Duke of York. It is quite certain, also, that the popular 
voice accused him of the deed, that he took no steps to clear him- 
self beyond affirming that the princes died a natural death, and 
that Molinet, a contemporary and the librarian of Mary of Burgundy, 
positively affirmed the murder. ‘This is practically the whole of the 
evidence, for the story of the discovery of the bodies in Charles the 
Second’s time is too suspicious to be believed. On the other hand, 
we have the entire absence of positive proof, and the most weighty of 
all arguments, the absence of any profit to Richard from the crime. 
What was he to put the princes to death for? Their death neither 
increased his Parliamentary nor his hereditary title. The first was 
complete, whether they lived or died; the second was impeded by 
the Earl of Warwick and the other children of Clarence. True 
their father had been set aside by Parliamentary vote, but so had the 
princes themselves, and it is almost inconceivable that a king 
so madly jealous as Richard, under the popular theory, must have 
been, should have murdered the children of one elder brother and 
spared the children of another. He may have done it, but a jury of 
historians empanelled to try a prisoner not doomed to infamy by a 
genius stronger than historians, would probably decide that a king 
accused without evidence of a murder which brought him no benefit 
was entitled to the benefit of the doubt. At all events his clergy 
thought so, for the Convocation, which comprised men of the purest 
character, Waynfleet, Bishop of Lincoln, and Fisher, afterwards the 
Bishop of Rochester beheaded by Henry the Eighth, signed, a few 
months after, a petition beginning thus : 

“ SEEING YOUR MOST NOBLE AND BLESSED DISPOSITION IN ALL OTHER 
THINGS, we beseech you to take tender respect and consideration unto the pre- 
mises; and of yourself, as a most Catholic prince, to see such remedies, that 
under your most gracious letters patent the liberties of the Church may be con- 
firmed and sufficiently authorized by your high court of Parliament—rather en- 
nee than diminished.” 

he rest of Richard’s story it is not necessary to repeat. He reigned 
but ‘two yeats, and they were years so marked with wisdom that Lord 
Bacon declared him a “ good lawmaker for the common people,” and 
was fain to invent a theory of his hypocrisy. It is quite certain that 
he enforced even justice, reformed trial by jury by prohibiting 
packing, enlarged the law of bail, freed commerce, suppressed the 
right of the nobles to keep retinues, and so maintained the rights of 
the people, that Perkin Warbeck, in the next reign, declared him one 
who loved the contentment of his subjects. We need not search very 
deeply into history to know that wise rulers have committed great 
crimes, but we may look far before we find a sovereign whose cha- 
racter, when tested » f every rule of evidence, is so uncertain as that 


of Richard the Thir 





THE HOME AT ROSEFIELD.* 

ButrerMixx served up at dinner—that is the only comparison we can 
find to do precise justice to the flavour of this book upon the critical 
ate. It reads like a novel from the old Minerva Press, translated 
into modern phraseology, and flavoured with a little spice of very 
weak low comedy. We should not bestow ten lines on it but for an 
impression that there are persons in existence who rather approve 
this kind of thing—young ladies with undefined and ecstatic views of 
life, and young men with a penchant for turning, and a half impres- 
sion that most novels are deleterious. It may be worth while, for 
their sakes, to waste a few lines in showing why the school to which 
Mr. Copping chooses in this book to attach himself, is for all its ap- 
_— Innocence, an unhealthy as well as a stupid school. It is in- 
ected with the two diseases of all others most fatal to a healthy 
literature—a taste for melodrama, strong situations, thrilling inct- 
dents, and physical horrors generally, and a habit of sentimentality 
at once maudlin and highflown. In the older novels these tendencies 
were generally displayed by the introduction of terrible adventures, 
during which hero and heroine were imprisoned, hunted, tortured, or 
haunted, and uttered in the intervals of their agony long speeches 
about some destiny nobody but themselves could perceive, which 
bound them to some course nobody wanted them to pursue, but 
which should “never, never” divert them from some object of no 
earthly utility. The old machinery has, of course, been worn out, 
and the tone of the modernized romance is a little more real and 
lifelike. Instead of ghosts, now-a-days novel-writers use clairvoyants, 
the wicked baron has given place to Lord Steyne, and the “ wretched 
minions of a tyrant lord” have been superseded by French detectives, 
but the old spirit still exists. There is the same determination to 
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excite interest by mere details of suffering, the same effort to create 
an ideal world where everybody, like Kehama’s son, shall declare 
perpetually that “ he is all naked feeling and raw life.” 

n the present work the interest is intended to concentrate j 
round Ruth and Frederick Selwin, an orphan brother and sister, who, 
as mere children, find themselves owners of Rosefield, and under the 
care of a maiden aunt, and whose relation to each other nearly fills 
up the place usually allotted to the love story. That relation, we 
doubt not, will be pronounced by the young people above described 
most beautiful. [t is, in truth, simply Rares Frederick is q 
handsome, gifted, unhealthy being, always on the verge of deliriy 
an artist, and a cultivated man, so despondent that he cannot kee 
himself at work for three days at a time, and so weak that he js 
afraid to urge to his sister his wish to visit London for a little while, 
His sister is represented, at the beginning of the book, as stron 
clever, and decisive, but she is, throughout, sensitive to absurdi 
about her brother’s affection, and at last shows - the same over. 
strung nature as himself, and at last dies mad. These two talk 
to each other in this fashion: 

“*P'm sorry to see you so downcast,’ she said, throwing away her worki 
gloves and sitting by Fred’s side. ‘Do be happy and cheerful again, there's a 
good brother; for it makes me very sad to see you wretched.’ 

“ And Ruth softly placed her cheek against his shoulder, and coaxingly put an 
arm round his neck. 

‘© T'm very, very sorry to see you so dejected,’ she repeated. 

“Oh! I’m not dejected,’ he said, almost coldly. 

“ ¢ Yes, indeed you are, or you would not treat me so cruelly ;’ and here her 
spirit fairly gave way, and she burst into tears. 

“ He kissed Ruth’s lips as he spoke, and nestled her face upon his bosom, play. 
ing tenderly with her hair as though to soothe her. 

“But the poor little maid was so hurt by his previous coldness, that her grief 
which up to that moment had been repressed by an artificial gaiety, now rose over 
all restraint, and gave itself free course. 

“* You have made me very unhappy,’ she said, sobbing as though her heart 
would break. 

“*No, no. Do not say that, dear Ruth. I did not mean it. Indeed, I did 
not. I’m very sorry I have been so unkind.’ 

“* Yesterday,’ said Ruth, who could not now do otherwise than set free all the 
sorrow that had been imprisoned within her bosom during the last few da 
‘yesterday, you scarcely spoke a word to me all day long; and when you kissed 
me, and said good night, your manner was so cold that I thought you were angry 
with me.’ And here she sobbed afresh. 

“Oh, Ruth! Ruth! how could you wrong me by such a thought? I am 

never angry with you: ’tis always with myself.’” 
That scene is not even artistically correct, the effect being that of 
mere coquetry, while the sentiment expressed is utterly unreal, 
Family affection has none of that morbid sensitiveness, whatever 
love may produce, and a brother and sister who trusted one another 
are as little likely to get up an exhibition of that sort as to quarrel 
because one of them wishes to see London. While still meditating 
on this cruel project, a foreign cousin arrives, with whom Ruth falls 
in love, and who talks to her in the style of Wilson Croker : 

**No, indeed,’ replied George earnestly ; ‘modern French fiction claims but 
little of my affection or regard. I am not fond of the morbid or the ultra- 
marvellous ; of hysterical pathos or sentimental sensuality. Then, too, I detest 
—that is really the word—lI detest fiction spread out according to a pattern as 
intricate as mosaic work or a Chinese puzzle. I like simple incident simply told, 
and avoid, by my very nature, all that is stilted, pretentious, and unnatural,’” 
He carries Frederick to Paris, whence the latter writes to his sister 
at least once a day. By-and-by the letters cease for a whoie fort- 
night, producing this effect on Ruth: 

“Ruth, during several nights, had utterly lost her rest. When she should 
have slept, her mind was tossed about on a wild sea of apprehension strewn with 
wreck and danger. It was only as the dawn began to rise that she sank by utter 
fatigue into a troubled and unrefreshing sleep. When she rose, her eyes seemed 
to weigh heavily upon her very brain, and she walked as though suffering had 
already robbed her tread of all elasticity and youthfulness. Her face, usually so 
round and rosy, looked thin and elongated, from the pallor which had suddenly 
imparted to its features a new expression.” 

Frederick is ill, and page after page is devoted to working up in- 
terest in an attack of nervous fever, so severe that it produces, 
among other things, the “ Fever Gaze,” a sort of mesmeric stare 
which knocks a trained nurse down on the floor in a trance. Frederick, 
however, recovers, only to fall in love with his cousin Hester, a young 
lady whose character reads like a joint production of Mr. Sala all 
Miss Yonge. At first she is of the “beautiful fiend” type, loves Dr. 
Lanfrey, a French physician, and tells him in Ruth’s- hearing—Ruth 
lying half dead after pages of nervous fever—that she only encourages 
Frederick in order to use his wild love-letters for her forthcoming novel! 
Frederick, however, commits suicide by rowing himself, during a match 
with his rival, over some falls; Ruth has nervous fever again ; and 
Hester is a reformed character. ‘The survivors return to Rosefield, 
and all seems going happily, when Ruth’s health breaks down again. 

‘For the moment it seemed as though these soothing words had calmed 
George’s fears, and that he would act upon the suggestion they contained. He 
even advanced to the table and took up the volume he had previously pushed 
from him; but at that moment the strange laugh he had before heard again 
became audible; and as he listened to it the book dropped from his hand, and a 
cold shudder passed over his frame. 

“Tell me, Hester, what does that mean ?’ he asked. 

“ Hester made a gesture imploring her brother to calm himself; she even 
uttered a few words of entreaty, but then her speech failed her, and she threw 
herself into George’s arms. 

“ « Poor Ruth is very, very ill,” she said at length, her words broken by sobs. 

“ She had no need to say more. While yet George was trembling under the 
influence of the announcement he had just heard, the door of the sick-chamber 
opened, and the voice of Aunt Susan was heard above calling out in alarm: 

‘* * Hester, Hester, come up-stairs at once.’ ; 

“ Hester flew from the room, leaving George bewildered and almost stupified 
by fear and doubt. In another moment he knew the worst. The door of the 
sick-chamber was still open, and now the laughter and the loud talking fell dis- 
tinctly on his ear, and revealed to him the terrible truth. 

“ Ruth was delirious, and was calling aloud for Fred!” 





Ruth gets better, and all is settled for the marriage, when Hester 
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jas # horrible dream, and as its effect dies away, George hears a 


m, and sending his sister to inquire, waits the result. 
> 


ee another pause came, and George began to feel relieved in the belief Some ; the son alone is ao? high-minded, and accomp 
Ruth slept, and that Hester was retiring even more softly than she had Mrs, D ; 7 ] 
that to arouse the slumberer, Still, however, he remained ; curate, and is now left a widow with an only daughter, Constance, 


advanced, in order not 


Sally is purse-proud and ignorant ; the mother is weak and vain; the 
at 


| daug 


er shares the defects of both parents, though qreney Eaeee 


ale is the sister of Mr. Kingston, who had married a poor 


onless on the landing-place, listening for even the lightest sound with a / clever, pretty, affectionate, religious, and firm-minded. When her 


“ned attention that made his brain seem to throb. — J 
% Suddenly he heard Hester hurriedly quit the bedside and spring to the door. 
ere he could divine the cause of this abrupt movement, she called aloud, 
jp a voice full of wild excitement and alarm, 
# « George, George, come here at once!’ ’ 

« He needed no second summons. ages | his nerves were so completely un- 
strang that the first sound of her voice had vibrated through him, and caused 
him to start forward. In an instant, therefore, he was by her side. 

« Hester was oye, fg violently that she could not speak, and for a moment 

n against him for support. 
had er it? what is the el ?’ exclaimed George, terrified by the scared 
of his sister, and by her uncontrollable agitation, 

« ‘Jt is nothing, itis nothing,” replied Hester, recovering herself. ‘I could 
not bear her breathe; and, being already so unnerved, the shock—startled me, 
and I called to you—without—without intending it. ‘The words were uttered 
almost before I knew I had spoken. I shall be more composed now.’ 

«She returned into the room, gently drew back the window curtains, and let 
in the early morning light into the chamber. The sight she saw then never 

rds left her —T. ; 

“The soft grey light fell full upon Ruth, but it lit up the features of a 

” 


That is the very style of the old Minerva Press, only fever is the in- 
strument instead of the dagger, and George, instead of finding his 
beloved covered with “belo-oo-d” from a wound, finds her with a 
broken blood-vessel. The semi-delirium in which Frederick lives, 
the morbid affection of his sister, the fever scenes five timgs repeated, 
the tone of exaggeration which runs through every dialogue and 
every incident, is in the true sensation style, made to look scientific 
by medical details. Its only effect, if it has any, is to increase the 
tendency so common with some minds to suffer emotion to run to 
seed, and make every holy and healihy affection a nuisance to all who 
witness its wayward expression. 

We have said a flavour of comedy is added to the well-known 
materials, and the comedy, of course, in such a tale, is of the lowest 
kind. The comic personages are an old gardener and a young groom, 
the gardener a man always talking about and to a vicious donkey, 
and the groom raving, of all things on earth, about French history. 
We select the best speeches of both. The old gardener is going to 
France with his mistress, and addresses his son : 

“ ¢ Bill, I’m going, as you know, on a long forrin journey into France. I only 
knowed one man as ever did likewise, Bob Williams the coachman; and he never 
turned up agin alive arterwards. He went to Paris with his master a matter of 
forty years ago, when I was a younker, and nobody never knowed what become on 
him from that time to this. P’rhaps he died there, p'rhaps he’s stil! livin’ there; 
dea he’s gone somewhere else. At all events he ain’t come back yet, and 
most likely never will. Maybe I shall never come back no more nor him. There! 
don’t go off a blubberin’ as if 1 was a’ready scalped and tommyhawked! The 
worst ain’t come to the worst yet, and when it do it won't be so bad. p'rhaps, as 
it might be, Hows'mever, as I said, I’m going away, and when I'm off, why nat- 
terally I shan't be here no longer, and you'll have nobody to look arter yer.’ ” 
The groom is talking a¢ a servant-maid : 

“The fact is, the French are a vain, ignorant, conceited, restless, bouncible, 
bragging, unsatisfied, discontented lot, and don’t know what they want-—and it’s 
always the same. Go back as far as the League, or even to the Fronde, and 
you'll find it so. (Mr. Watt's chronology becomes at times somewhat confused, 
it will be seen, when the more remote events of French history are in question.) 
Why, when Mazarin, Condé, Retz, and all those heavy historical swells, were 
going in against each other, didn’t the people oscillate fust on one side and then 
on the other, just like a penjalum? You never know at last who they're for, 
and who they ain’t for, and it’s my belief they didn’t know themselves,’ ’ 

There is some comedy in the gardener’s speech, for pure nonsense 
is sometimes comic; but what shall we say of the groom, except that 
if mortal groom ever had talked in that style, he would have been 

uizzed by the stable-helpers till life became a burden to him. Mr. 

Copping seems to imagine, like some parodists, that bad grammar is 
in itself comic, as if a peasant reading a Zimes leader were necessarily 
funny. 
It is not, however, for this that we condemn The Heme at Rosefield, 
but for the morbid exaggeration of false sentiment which not even 
clear unaffected writing can render natural, or, to healthy minds, 
even endura ble. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

A Sketch of Jerusalem. By 'T. Lewin, Esq., M.A. London : Longman 
and Co.—A volume of most learned and careful research into the topo- 
Rey of Jerusalem, which city, however, the author has never seen. 
the writer holds, among other points of less interest, that the tradi- 
tionary Holy Sepulchre was eal the sepulchre in which Jesus was 
laid, and so far as argument derived from books only can be held to 
; a such a fact, he appears to have proved his case. He certainly 


emonstrates that the existing tomb meets every description required | 


y the notices of it in the Gospel. He also proves that it is the spot on 
which Constantine erected his church, and.only seems to fail somewhat 
in his proof that Constantine was right. He lays too much weight on 
the tradition of the first three centuries, the more so because there is 
no evidence that the early disciples thought the locality of the 
sepulchre a matter of any importance. He somewhat destroys also 
the interest of his own work by the admission that it is improbable 
any of the original tomb remains. Too many buildings have been con- 
structed and destroyed above it, and the sepulchre as it exists can 
only be held to indicate the site and the form of the chamber within 
which our Lord was laid. 

Constance Dale: a Novel. In two volumes. By Charlotte Hard- 
castle. London: Newby.—There is nothing new in the plot of this 
story, or in the conception of its characters. But it is well and evenly 
executed ; free from all flippancy or vulgarity, and though of a de- 
cidedly serious turn, equally free from cant. Mr. and Mrs. Kingston, 
Ferdinand Kingston, and Laura Kingston, constitute the family of a 


|mother dies, Constance is taken into her uncle’s family, and the first 
half of the story narrates the humiliations to which she is there sub- 
jected. Ferdinand, of course, falls in love with her; and she, being sus- 
| pected of entrapping him, is so insulted by Mr. Kingston, that she leaves 
| the house, and takes refuge with some sympathizing friends. In the course 
of a short time, Mr. Kingston is reduced, by heavy losses, from fifteen 
thousand a year to seven hundred. This event is, of course, considered 
equivalent to ruin. Mrs. Kingston takes to her bed; and then Con- 
stance returns, as a ministering angel, to nurse her aunt, unravel the 
accounts of her uncle, and endure, as she best may, the ill humour of 
her cousin, So matters go on till the Kingston family settle them- 
selves down at a watering-place, where Laura accepts the first rich 
man who offers himself, Constance marries Ferdinent, nd the curtain 
falls. Such is an outline of the story, which is, we think, slightly above 
the average of stories of this description. The vulgarity aud egotism 
of Mr. Kingston and his daughter are, perhaps, overdone, as also the 
absurd flippancy and folly of some of their distinguished acquaint- 
ances. But the character of Constance is very prettily drawn 
out. The events are not unnatural, and are linked together in a fairly 
| consecutive series. ‘The book, of course, must be set down as a com- 
mon-place one. But still it is rather interesting, and we dare say will 
have many admirers. 

A Recent Flying Visit from London to the Vatican, through the North 
of Italy, over the Alps and the Apennines. With Sanitary Remarks, By 
Dr. T. C. Wood, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, and 
Licentiate of the College of Apothecaries. London: Hatchard.— 
This is a funny little duodecimo pamphilet of ninety-two pages, written 
with much animation and quaintness. We cannot find anything ve 
novel in its contents ; the style is the chief charm, and the thoroug 
good humour which pervades it. The Doctor seems to intend it as a 
sort of rapidly improvised Guide-book. Of its qualification for this 
oflice it would be ditticalt to speak without having gone over the same 
ground. But we should scarcely like to trust ourselves to so exten- 
sive a tour with so very slender a stock of information as is contained 
in this little tract, for it is really nothing more, and would not fill 
twenty’ pages of Blackwood’s or Fraser's Magazine. The sanitary 
remarks at the end are sensible enough. Washing, friction, modera- 
tion in smoke, liquor, and animal food, the superiority of good port and 
sherry to spirits, if you can get them, the evil of remaining too long in 
the water in sea-bathing, some good prescriptions for sore-throat, and 
& caution against Ltalian doctors, constitute the heads of his advice. 

Education in the Army. Uatchard.—This tract is dedicated to the 
Queen by “A Christian Englishwoman,” who is scandalized at the 
position and, what she believes to be, the frequent incompetency of 
army schoolmasters. Religious instruction, she says, is the first re- 
quisite for the soldier; to impart this, example is more useful than 
precept, and to secure this example we must raise rather than depress 
the present position of the schoolmaster, and recognize him on the 
footing of a gentleman. At present he is ina false position, which 
prevents him from either respecting himself or being respected by his 
men. Such are the lady’s ideas, and,if well founded, we hope she 
will attract observation. Her little book is only twenty-four pages, 
and very widely printed, 

A Book for a Rainy Day ; or, Recollections of the Events of the Years 
1766—1833. By J. ‘I’. Smith, late Keeper of the Prints and Drawings 
in the British Museum. Third Edition. London : Bentley.—The 
author of these Recollections was bred an artist, and appears to have 
been well known to the literary circles of London towards the 
end of the last and the beginning of the present century. Hi 
reminiscences of old London, when all the space north of 
Russell-street and west of Tottenham consisted of fields and tea- 
gardens, is very curious. Some famous people, too, figure in his 
pages, and he certainly has the art of hitting them off with a ve 
sraphic touch. George the Third and Dr. Johnson are especially we 
decoribed. We have also some amusing sketches of the actors and 
actresses of the period. Garrick, he says, was once so delighted at 
having drawn tears from one of the soldiers, who always stood bro 
the stage, by his impersonation of Lear, that he sent for him after- 
wards and gave him half-a-crown. Mrs. Abington, he tells us, gave 
Garrick more trouble than any other member of his company. She 
was capricious, self-willed, and always imagining some cause of 
offence. Among the curious incidents described in this book is the 
execution of Governor Wall at ‘lyburn, in 1802. The start from New 
gate and the crowd are capitally painted. There is also an interesting 
account of a visit to Garrick’s Villa, at Hampton Court, in 1829, then 
in the occupation of a Mr. Carr. Of course there are very many per- 
sons introduced in these pages whom the present generation neither 
know nor care anything for. But on the whole it is very amusing, an 
deserves its title. 








The Romance of a Dull Life. Wy the Author of “ Morning Clouds,” &. (Long- 
man and Co.) 

‘orest Creatures. By Charles Boner, Author of “Chamois Hunting in the 
Mountains of Bavaria,” &c. (Longman and Co.) 

Little Bird Red and Little Bird Blue: « Tale of the Woods. By M. Betham 
Edwards. (Sampson Low, Son, and Co.) 

Narrative of the North China Campaign of 1860; containing Personal Experiences 
of Chinese Character, and of the Moral and Social Condition of the Country ; 
together with a Description of the Interior of Pekin. By Robert Swinhoe, of 
11.M.’s Gonsular Service in China. With illustrations. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) 

Great Fun for our Little Friends. By the Author of * The Voyage of the Con- 
stance,” &c. (Sampson Low, Son, and Co.) 

Easy Latin Exercises for Beginners, on the Accidence and the Simpler Rules of 
Syntax in the Latin Grammar, By the Key. T. H, Lindsay Leary, M.A., &. 
(John and Charles Mozley.) 

Penny Readings in Ipswich and Elsewhere. 
shall, and Co.) 

Tracts for Priests and People. 
(Macmillan and Co.) 

Elementary Treatise on Physics, Experimental and Applied. By Yrofessor A. 
Ganot. Translated by E. Atkinson, Ph.D., &. (TH. Baillitre.) ; 

The Principles of the Chrono-Thermal System of Medicine, with the Fallacies of the 


By Charles Sulley. (Simpkin, Mar- 


No. VIIL By the Rev. C. P. Chretien, M.A., &. 





rich manufacturer worth fifteen thousand a year. The head of the 





Faculty. By Samuel Dickson, M.D. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.) 
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OYAL ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 
) Under the Management of Mr. Alfred Wigan. 

Monday, beg ne and Friday, THE AISLE OF 8T. TROPEZ. 
Mr. A. Wigan, ar, G. Vining, and Miss Herbert. After which 
THE BENGAL TIGER. Mr. , tf Alfred Wigan. Tuesday, 

wsday, and Saturday, A 5 
Preuk ‘Matthews. . A SCRAP OF PAVER. Mr. Alfred Wigan, 
Dewar, Miss Herbert, Miss Rainsforth. and Mrs. Alfred 

To conclule with, every evening, DONE ON BOTH 
Half-past Seven. Acting Manager, Mr. J. 
Kinloch. 


rPRAVELLING SURGEON.—A Medical 
been much abroad, is desirous of arene, Be 
1 oo Tamil ot Can No: 2. Wiletriare-etrect, London, EC.” 


LAZENBY and SON respectfully 
to thi oy the arrival ¢ this senson's 
Preserved Fruits, Apricots, Greengages, Pears, Straw- 
Foreign Ps other kinds, “Grystallized and Glace, Dried Cherries, 
Almonds, Muscatel Raisins, Figs. French and Elvas Plums, Nor- 
mandy Pippina, hee and Sultana Raisins, Carrants, &c. They 
also take the of recommending to notice their Sauces, 
Pickles, Jams, saw Ay Teas, Coffees, Sugars, Spices , Soaps, 
Colza bend —. Candles, and General Groceries, all of which 
‘will be found of superior quality. 
Edward-street, Portroan-square, London, W 


TPHE BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS 


and COFFEES in England are to be obtained of PHILLIPS 
and vy Tea a 8, King William-street, City. Good strong 
useful Tea, 2s, Ad., 2s. 104., 3s., and 4s.: rich Souchong, 3s, 8d., 
Ss. 10d., and 4s. Pure Coffees, 1s, 1s. 2d., Is. 3d., Is. 4d., 1s. 6d., 
and Is, 8d Tea and Coffee to the value of 403. sent carriage-free 
to any railwa: tion or market town in England. A price-current 
free. Sugars at market prices. All goods carriage-free within 


eight miles of the City. 
AUCE.— . AND PERRINS 























LEA 
Beg to caution the Public against Spurious Imitations of 
their world-renowned 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Purchasers should ask for LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs to ibe 
= —_ ONLY GOOD SAUCE.’ 
*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Wor- 
cester, Messrs. — and BLACKWELL, London, &c. &c., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


A MOST Gussie Bae BREAKFAST BEVERAGE. 


PP S’S COCOA 


(commonly called meee Homeopathic Cocoa). 





The delicious aroma, quit 2 h and is i 
power of this preparation, have a its general adoption as 
a most desirable breakfast beverage. Each cket is labelled 
**‘JaMES Erps, Homeopathic Chemist, London.” }ib., $lb., and 
Ib. packets, at 1s. 6d. per 1b., by Grocers, everywhere. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 


MAGNESIA has been oer enter Sre) years, emphatically 
a by the Medical lly aceept 
by Public, as the best ‘semeti for “Acidity of the Stomach, 
kd me Gout, and —— —_ as a Mild 
Aperient for delica lly for Ladies and 
Children. € ith the A ‘dulated Lemon — it forms 
an agreeable reas Draught, in which its Aperient qualities 
are much increased. During hot seasons, and in hot climates, 

the regular use of this simple and am rem has been found 
highly beneficial. Manufactured (with the utmost attention to 
siurength and purity) by DINNEFORD and Co., 172, New Bond- 
street, London ; an ~ | sold by all respectable Chemists throughout 
‘the Empire. — 














hs or 














— PLELD PATENT “STARCH, _ 
he Royal Laundry. 
HE LADIES are respectiully informed 
that this Starch is 
Exclusively Used in the Koyal Laundry, 
and Her Majesty's Laundress say-, that although she has tried 
eaten, Rice, and other Powder Starches. 
ske has found none of them equal to the GLENFIELD, which is 
the Finest Starch she ever used. 
When you ask for 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
See that you get it, as inferior tate are often substituted. 
WOTHERSPOON and Go., Glasgow and London. 


A WELCOME ANNOUNCEMENT. 
E.* MOSES and SON beg respectfully to 
an Be 


uaint the public that they have made preparations, on 
Seasons. Their stock of OVERCOATS comprises every modern 





edentedly large scale, for the AUTUMN and WINTER 








style in all kinds of seasonable and serviceable mate rials, with the 
latest improvements in workmanship. The Eversiey and Shel- 
burne overcoats are particularly recommended. 


Vheir general stock incluces every description of attire for all 
classes, all ages, and all cccupations; the articles are too numerous 
to particularize, but may be gathered from their several trades of : 
Ready-made and bespoke TAILORS, HABIT MAKERS, WOOLLEN 
Drarens, Hatrers, Hosters, BOOT AND SHOK MAKERS, AND 
GBAERAL OUTFITTERS. 

Their BESPOKE CLOTHING Department is too important a 
branch of their business to be passed over without a special notice. 
It offers a perfect fit, combined with the most fashionable and 
comfortable styles, and the most elegant workmanship. 

E. MOBES and SON need scarcely remind the public that in 
every depart ment of all their establishments the HIGHEST 
DEGREE OF EXCELLENCE is associated with PRICES THE 
MOsT MODERATE. 

Any article not approved of will be exchanged or the money 
returned. 

Rules for self-measurement and lists of prices post free. 

E. MOSES and SON'S establishments are closed every Friday 
evening at sunset till Saturday evening at sunset, when ‘business 
is resumed until Eleven o'ch 

E. MOSES AND SON, 
London Houses 
City Establishment. 
1M, 155, 156, 157, Minories ; 83, 34, 85, 86, Aldgate. 
‘d-street Branch. 
506, 507, WA, New Uxtord-street; 1, 2, 3, Hart-street. 
am Court-road Branch. 
f 137, 138, Tottenham-court-read ; 283, Euston-road. 
Cou Establishments 
Sheffield and Bradford, Yovkshive. 

N.B.—Our Celebrated “INDISPENSABLE 8U cig " adapted 
equally for Walking, Riding, Travelling, or Busin ay be had 
ina pooue variety of se wable and fashionable anetiain, from 
Bs. to 7¢ 


Sa 7h T TV PrTer 
ME, HOWARD, SURGEON DENTIST, 

Fleet. street, has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW DE- 
BC RIPTION OF AKMPICI AL TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS 
wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth 
as not to be distinguished ‘from the « rigs by the closest observer ; 
they will never change colour or decay, wand will be found superior 
to any teeth before user. This method does not require the exinme- 
tion of reots, or any painful operation, and will support and pre- 
serve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation 
and mastication, Decayed teeth rendered —— _ useful in mas- 
tication. 52, Fleetastreet. —At home from 10 ti 


OLLOW AY’S PILLS.— cerca 


OF EXCHeLLENCE.—Every virtue demanded by the moat 
exacting invalid is incorporated in these admirable Pills. They 
will rid system of all corrupt humours, and regulate the 
stomach and liver, those citadels of health. When any function 
is disordered it is a vain delusion to trust to its righting itself—as 
well might we trust to a stopped watch setting itself going. Hol- 
loway's Pills free the body most completely from both the cause 
and effect of y safe, well mark: certain advanees. 
By an occasional and judicions course of these purifying Pills, the 

disease, 























SS anew Se ten fortitied against the weh of 


mind imeiniuined au the 





PP ELEGRAPH TO INDIA COMPANY 


(Limited). 
Capital 100,000/., in 50,000 shares of 2! each, 
With power to increase to 250,000/ 
Deposit, 10s. - share on application and 10s. on allotment. 
Registered under the Joint-Stock Companies Act. 
CHAIRMAN. 
Sir Macdonald Stephenson, 
DinecTors. 
Philip Patton Blyth, Esq., late of the Manritius. 
Sir George Bonham, Bart., K.C.B., late Governor of Hong Kong. 
The Hon, James Byng, Chairman of the 8 uth Eastern Railway 
Company. 
William Dent, es late of the Hon. East India Company's Civil 
Service, Benga 
Frederick eng Esq., 27, € ae r-square. 
R.N., C.B., Director of the Peninsular and 








i. Esq., late of Caleutta, Chairman of the Eastern 
Benga! Railway © ompany 
Alexander Wilson, Esq., F.R.S , late of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany's Civil Service, Madras. 
Yith power to add to their number.) 
OFFICIAL AUDITOR, 
J. A. Franklin, Esq. 
SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. Freshfields ont Newman. 
BROKER 


nt. oy al Exchange-buildings. 





Sir Charles Bright, ery L a Clark, Esq. 
BANKERS 
The tantos and © ounty Bank. 








OFFIC rs—62, Moorgate -street, E ¢ 
A very brief explanation is alone sequived ee the 5 ie of this 
company 
1.—The Red Sea and India Telegraph Company, upon the gua- 
rantee of her Majesty's Government of 4) per cent. per annum for 
fifty years, have expended 800,000/. in laying a cable between Suez 
and Kurrachee, 
2.—Every section of this line worked satisfactorily for a period of 
several months, and the whole line carried through messages be- 
tween Kurrachee and Suez for several days, Faults subsequently | 
occurred in several of the sections, which have never been repaired. 
3.—The Government have agreed to transfer the line, stations, 
and property of t 
the purpose, on very liberal terms. These are 
Ist.—That the cables, land-lines, instrum: 
cessions, &c., belonging to the old company shall ~ Bow 
over to the new company, free from char, | 
2ud.—That the new com y shall use 
to repair the and to work it when co: 
ning with the line between Aden and Kurr 
to have possession so soon as two-thirds of the capital is 
subscribed, and one-third paid up, and a suitable vessel | 
despatched with not less than 200 miles of new cable on | 
} 
} 











stubs: 














st endeavours 
i 





3rd.—That the new company shall be entitled to a clear divi- 
dend out of the profits to 25 per cent. per annum on the 

m oney y paid up; und the Government is tohave the power 

to ase the line on repaying the capital expended at 
the aptention of thirty years. 

4th.—That any surplus profits shall be applied to reimburse 
the Government for the interest they bave paid and will | 
have to pay annually upon the original capital expended ; 
after which any further profits which may accrue will a 
applied to the creation of a reserve fund. 

accounts of the company will be audited at the | 

“Treasury halt-yearly. After the restoration of the line, 

any outlay of capitel to be subject to the approval of 


Government; and the Government is to have the right | 

















(subject to arbitration) of disallowing working expenditure | 
which they may consider excessive. 

6th.—In the event of the failure of the company to restore or 
maintain the line in working order, the Gov pres are to 







paying the capital actually 
Should the Government not exercise this right, the com 
pany are to be at liberty to dispose of the property to re- | 
imburse their outlay; the balance, after delagleg the | | 
actual expenditure, to be handed over to the Government. 
Failure is to be defined to be the non-working of the line | 
from end to end after reasonable allowance of time for 
restoration, 
7th,—All diffe’ 
pany to be ic 
Ath.—This arrangement presuppo 
shareholders of the old cor the terms proposed to | 
them by her Majesty's Government; any parliamentary 
vers necessary to give effect to these arrangements are 
to be obtained by her Majesty's Government. 
4.—Of the vast importance in a ioua! point of view, of tele- 
graphic communication with the British dominions in India, there 
can be but one opinion; and now that the communicat 
plete from London to Sue: 
it i 













s between the Government and the com- 
nD. 









the concurrence of the 

















and the wanting link Arernstre dl. 
5.—The grounds which commend the subject as a speculation 
are these ; 500,000/. has been expended in laying a line which for a 
time was perfectly successful. This line will be banded over to 
the company, free of all charge or liability. No attempt has as yet 
been made to restore the communication between Aden and can 
rachee. On the other hand, the company’s ——— Mr 
Brunton, has expressed a confident opinion that the fa are | 
many of them very trifli and all capable of repair. This view 
| 

















is confirmed by the opinions of sir Charles Bright and Mr. Latimer 
Clark, who have been consulted on the subject. In one of the sec- 
tions, of nearly 500 miles, there has never been any fault, and those 
which do exist in the other sections are believed to be in shallow 
water. An estimate has m made by Messrs. Bright and Clark | 
of the eost of repairing the line between Aden and Kurrachee, | 
which they consider can be effected for sum not exceeding 50.0001, | 
The venture is small, while the returns will be on the scale of an 

' 








original expenditure of 800,000 

6.—It is proposed to limit the first operations to the repair of the 
line between Aden and Kurrachee. When this is effected the 
period of a message to all parts of India will be abridged to five | 
days. This will be not only a vast public object, but there is no 
doubt, from the experience of the line when partially open, that 
the number of messages will be very great 

7.—When this eastern di m has t completed, 
remain only that betwee! zand Aden, which can ur btedly | 
be made good by restora of the existing cable, in a whole or in 
part. If it should be decided to make any part of it a land line, it | 
can be done at comparatively small cost 

&—The intention is, as soon as the capital or a sufficient amount 
has been subscribed, to despatch a steamer with 200 miles of new 
— 80 as to complete the communication up to Aden early in 








there will 

















Forms of applic for shares and information may be obtained 
at the offices, or f he company's brokers, Messrs. Knight and | 
Coleman, No. 1, Royal Exchange Buildings. | 

} 
} 
| 
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PHELEGRAPH TO INDIA COMPANY 

(Limited). —Notice is hereby —, that in order to give 

r SHAKES from the 

a THIS DAY, Saturday 

the 26th inest., at two o'clock ; after w hich time no applications wiil 
be received. By order of the Board, 





time for the 





C. L. PEEL, Secretary. 
62, Moorgate-street, Oct. 26th, 1961. 


TATERKLOO LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


This Company offers the security of a CAPITAL of 490,001. and | 
the advantages of moderate rates. 
The last Bonus was in ~y ~ next will be in 1864. 
Claims within the days of ¢ » paid by this Company, | 
NO EXTRA PRE MIL M FOR VOLUNTEERS. 
This C ompany 's Policies insure against ACCLUENT or DISEASE | 
totally ines pacitating the insured, for a smal extra premiuia. | 
Sums of money may be deposited at interest, for fixed periods, 
upon terms of Special arrangement. 
application to the Heav OFFICE —365, Strand, London, 


R. RICORD’S ESSENCE OF LIFE 













mpany to a new company, to _ setae for | 


Prospectuses and Forms by | . 


ia 
In November will be Published. 
I, 
NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR AYTOUY, 


NORMAN SINCLAIR. 

BY W. EDMONDSTOUNE AYTOUN, D.C.L., 
Author of “Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers, ” 
“ Bothwell: a Poem,” &c. &e. 
ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED IN BLé ACK WOOD’s 
MAGAZINE. 

In Three Volumes, post 8vo. 


Il. 
NEW WORK BY SIR ARCHIBALD ALIsoy, 


|LIVES OF LORD CASTLEREAGE 
AND SIR CHARLES STEWART, 


SECOND AND THIRD ee ESSES 
LONDONDERRY 
BY SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON, BART., D.c CL, 
From the Original — of the Family and other 
rees. 
In Three Vv ‘Gcheme Octayo. 


HISTORY OF THE GREEK 
REVOLUTION. 


BY GEORGE FINLAY, LL.D., ATHENS, 
Author of * The History of Greece under Foreign 
Domination.” 

In Two Volumes Octayo. 


Iv. 
THE CHRISTIAN LIFE, 
| IN ITS ORIGIN, PROGRESS, AND FUTURE, 
BY THE VERY REV. E. B. RAMSAY, LL.D, FRSE 
| Dean of the Diocese of Edinburgh. 


v. 

THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER, 
TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH VERSE IN THE 
SPENSERIAN STANZA, 

BY PHILIP STANHOPE WORSLEY, M.A, 
Scholar of Corpus Christi College. 

Vol, L, Books I. to XII. In Crown Octayo, 














VL 
A NEW EDITION OF 
TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. 
In Crown Octavo, with Illustrations. 
WILLIAM Buackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London 


‘ a TQ" 
SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BAN NKING 
COMPANY.—(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.) 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, Port 
Poe eens Gawler, Robe, and Wallaroo. Approved drafts nego 
iated and sent for collection. Every description of Banking busie 
ness conducted — with Victoria and New South Wales through 
the Company's Agents. 
54, Old hed coon E.C. 





WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
GREAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


. : 
OTICE OF REMOVAL.—Notice is 
here given that the BUSINESS of the above SOCIRTY 
has been REMOVED from No 14, Waterloo-place to their new 
and more eligible premises, No. 101, C og APSIDE, BA 
.L. LAWSON, Secretary. 





September 30, 1861. 


Trpyy oA OTT r 
THE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY (a.D. 1°34), 39, King-street, Cheapside, EC, 
Loudon. 
Capital, from Premiums only, 395,000/, 
Income 70,0004. Assurances 1 ,600,0000. 
Bonuses average 2} per cent. per annum on sum assured. 
Profits divided yearly and begin on second po. 
Twenty-seventh Aunual Report and Ac nay be had. 
CHAKLE» NGAL L, Actuary. 


URAN iCE OFFICE. 
ESTABLISH 


797, 
No. 70, Lombard}street, E.C., and 57, c haring-cross, 8.W. 
DIREC eons. 

E. COOPE, 
OTTON, we bec -L., F.RS. 





DELICAN LIFEIN 








OCTAVIU 
WILLIAD 








AMES JON, Esq., M.D., FIRS. 
EDWARD HAWKINS, Jun., Esq 
KIRKMAN D. HODGSON. M.P. 





HENKY LANCELOT HOLLAND, Esq. 
WILLIAM JAMES LAN( are R, Esq. 
JOHN LUBBOCK, Esq, PLS. 








4 
MARMADUKE WY L, Jun., Esq., M.P. 
ROBERT TUCKER, Secretar v and Actuary. 
SPECIAL BONUS NOTICE. 
T hird Septennial Investigation and Division of Profits to ist July, \861. 
Th 1 21/, Gs. Sd. to 320. 6s Bd. per cant 
miums paid in the last seven years on Policies of 7, My 
1 years’ duration. 
the equivalent Addition to each Polic ¥ ranges from 25. 10s. 
592. 13s. 4d. per cent. of such Premiums; or from 19s. to 2. 7s. pet 
cent. per anuum on the Sum assured. 
LOANS 
pasession or reversion : 
ith Lite Assurance. 
Forms of Proposal, &e., » apply at the 
Offices as above, or to any of the Company's Agents. 









also upon other ap 





ESTABLISHED 1838, 


, . r \§ 
Awoere MEDICAL and FAMILY EN- 
DOWMENT LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Principal Offices —7, Waterloo-place, and 42, New Bridge-street, 
ondon. 
Branch Offices—At Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Agra, and Hoag 
@kong, with agencies throughout the United Kingdom, 
POSITION, INCOME, AND PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY. 
The accumulated assets exceed 
The subscribed capital 
The annuai income from s 
The policy elaims and bonuses paid to juimanis a 











The new business is progressing at the rate of about £30,000 
per annum 





‘The Company transacts the following description of busines = 
Lite Assurance on Healthy and Diseased Lives, Annuities and 


| dowments of all kinds, India Risk Assurances, avd Gane 






ness; and confers upon 
es, coupled with perfect sec 
cial and pec ulia features have e been adopted, in order to ret 
der the Company's Policies additionally valuable as securities, and 
to offer to the insured means whereby their Policies may be sav 
from forfeiture, 


irers great facilities and advaie- 
ty 











for A 





restores manhood to the most io 
four weeks, Failure is imnpossilde. Its bm are permanent. No 
consultation necessary. —Sold in cases, with full instructions, at 
aa or tour quantities for 34s, sent anywhere, carefully packed, 

it of remittanee or post- -affice order.—Sole agent in Cam 
Paul, 229, Strand. Eatered at Stationers’ Abul. 








of 
information, may heal obtained on spplication toany of the Soc 
Agents; or to the Sceretary, at 7, Waterloo-place, London, 8. 
to whom cnptontions for agencies in places wot efficiently repre 


sented may be address 
C. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary. 















ill 











Stes Qis 
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HE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
T CCXXXIL., is just published. 
CONTENTS : 
I. Lord Maceulay’s History of England, Vol. V. 
IL. Montalembert’s Monks of the West. 
ml. Lavergne’s Agriculture of France. 
1V. 0'Donoghue’s Memoirs of the O'Briens. 
v. Cunningham's Church History of Scotland. 
VI. The Story of Burnt Njal. 
VIl. English Jurisprudence. 
Vill. Thiers’ Revolution of the Hundred Days. 
IX. The Works of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
X. Dr. Hessey’s Bampton Lectures. 
XI. The Disunion of America. 
Note on Education Minute. 
London: Lonaman & Co, Edinburgh: A. & C. Biack. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. 
T CCXX., is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS: 
I. Shelley's Life and Character. 

Il. Life, Enterprise, and Peril in Coal Mines. 
Ill. The Lmmutability of the Laws of Nature. 
IV. Newton as a Scientific Discoverer. 

’, Growth of English Poetry. 
VI. Plutarch. 
Vil. Education of the Poor. 
YIU. Alexis de Tocqueville. 
1X, Adjustment of the Church Rate Question. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


- 


po am we .. WOVE 

WRASER’S MAGAZINE for NOVEM- 
BER. 2s, 6d., 
CONTAINS: 

By John , Clubs. 

Good for Nothing; or, All 
Down Hill, Bythe Author 
of * Digby Grand,” * The 
Interpreter,” &c, &c. 
and Gown,” &c. Chap- Chapters XLIL.—XLV, 
ters VI. and VII. The Meeting in Manchester 

Perseus of the Lanzi. of the Association for 

Concerning People who the Advancement of 
Carried Weight in Life. Science, 1861. By a Man- 
—With some Thoughts chester Man. 
on those who never had L'Italie est-elle la Terre 
a Chance, By A.K.H.B. des Morts ” 

The London Exhibitions vf | The Proposed Removal of 


Utilitarianism. 
Stuart Mill. Part 11. | 
Barren Honour.—A Tale. 
By the Author of “Guy 
Livingstone,” ‘* Sword 





1861. the Courts of Law. 
Truth and her Worship- Irish History and Irish 
pers. Character. 


London: Parken, Son, and Bourn, West Strand, W.C, 
\ ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. Edited 
{VEO by DAVID MASSON. No. XXV. for NOVEM- 
BER, will be published on Monday, Octuber 28, Price 
One Shilling. 
CONTENTS : 
l—Ravenshoe. By Henry Kingsley, Author of 
“Geoffry Hamlyn.” 
Chap. 37.—Lord Welter’s Ménage. 





Chap. 38.—The House full of Ghosts, 

Chap. 39.—Charles's Explanation with Lord 
Welter. 

Chap. 40.—A Dinner Party among some Old 
Friends. 


IL—Hugh Maedonald. By Alexander Smith. 
1ll.—The Victories of Love. By Coventry Patmore. 
V.—Mary Churchill to the Dean. 
Vi—Felix Vaughan to Honoria Vaughan. 
VIlL—Lady Clitheroe to Mrs. Graham. 
VIIL—Lady Clitheroe to Emily Graham. 
IV.—Alexis de Tocqueville. By Henry Sidgwick. 
V.—A Slice of Salmon. By Herbert F. Hore. 
VL—The Late Herbert Coleridge. By John Duke 
Coleridge. 
VIl.—The Brissons. By Cecil Home. 
VIIl.—Day by Day. By the Author of “ John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” 
1X.—Paris Revisited. By One who Knew it Well. 
X.—State Education, its Past and Future; the Re- 
vised Education Code. By the Rev. H. G. 
tobinson, Principal of the Training College, 
York. 
Volumes I., II., TII., TV., are now ready, handsomely 
bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d, each. 
Macmitiaw and Co., Cambridge; and 23, Henrietta- 
Street, Covent-garden, London. Sold by all Book- 
sellers, Newsmen, and at all the Railway Stations. 





EDUCTION IN PRICE OF THE 

ATHEN£UM.—The proprietors, taking advan- 

tage of the Abolition of the Paper Duty, have resolved 

that from this day the price shall be REDUCED TO 
THREEPENCE. 


thee QUEEN of Saturday, October 26th, 
contains, amongst other engravings illustrating 
the events of the day, The Arrival of the Prince of 
Wales at Worksop—Review of Volunteers at Worksop 
by the Prince—The Prince's Visit to a Coal-mine— 
Portraits of all the living members of the Orleans 
Family—The Fall of the Leaf—Three Needlework 
Patterns: Toe of Turkish Slipper—Heel of Turkish 
Slipper—Crochet Fringe. 
Two SUPPLEMENTS 

1. A Round Hand-Screen in Raised Beadwork, beau- 
tifully printed in colours. 

2. The first of a Series of eight-page Exhibition Sup- 
plements (which will appear from time to time) con- 
tains the following large illustrations: View of the 
Exterior from the Cromwell-road—The Entrance, South 
Front—View showing the Exterior Construction of the 
Nave—The Movable Stage used in the Construction of 
the Nave—The Whole Interior from the East Dome. 

To be had of all Booksellers, and from the Office on 
receipt of six stamps. 

London: 248, Strand, W.C. 


Now ready, ; rice 2s. 64., 


\ ADAME CAPLIN’S Large and Beau 

’ tifully Dlustrated WORK on HEALTH and 

EAUTY, or Corsets and Clothing adupted to the 

Human Body, By the same Author, WOMAN AND 

HER WANT 5, Price Is. 

Dagton and Co., Holborn-hill; and from the Author, 
58, Berners-street, Oxiord-street, W. 





No.| SECOND EDITION OF MR. CHARLES READE’S NEW NOVEL. 


Immediately, in 4 vols, price 1/. 11s. 6d., 
THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH: 
A Strange but True Story. 
By the Author of “It’s Never Too Late to Mend.” 


TRUBNER & CO., 60, Paternoster-row. 











In course of publication, 


THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP ON HIS WAY 
THROUGH THE WORLD. 


In the CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


“* The Adventures of Philip’ increase in interest with each successive number, and the development of the 
story proceeds with a rapidity which is unparalleled in any of Mr. Thackeray's former works.” — Spectator. 
London; SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





In course of publication, 


THE STRUGGLES OF BROWN, JONES, AND 
ROBINSON. 


BY ONE OF THE FIRM. 
In the CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


“ Mr. Trollope appears with a new story, in which he seems to have tapped a new vein.”—<Spectator. 
“ Mr, Trollope, we are glad to see, commences a new tale, the opening chapters of which are interesting 
from their quaintness.”—nglish Churchman. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 








In course of publication, 


AGNES OF SORRENTO. 
In the CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


“In England, the pen of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe will, we trust, ever find and deserve a welcome, She 
fixes the colours of the external earth with the firm and faithful hand of a severe and keen-eyed observer. 
‘Agnes of Sorrento’ is a sweet prose poem—an uninterrupted burst of beauty, organic and inanimate There 
is not one ill-chosen word, not an incongruous or uncouth thought from beginning to end.”— Weebly Dispatch. 


THREE VOLUMES of this popular and entertaining Miscellany, each volume containing 
768 pages of Letterpress, consisting of STORIES, ESSAYS, and Papers on various 
Subjects by Writers of Eminence, with TWELVE ILLUSTRATIONS, besides nu- 
merous Vignettes and Diagrams, are now published, price 7s. 6d. each, in ornamental 
cloth binding. 





London : SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


‘HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 
No. 23 (for November), will be published on Monday the 28th instant, price Onz SHILLING, 
with T'wo Illustrations. 
ConTENTS. 
Tue Apventores or Pair on nis Way rHrouGH THE Wor». (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter XXILI.—In which we still hover about the Elysian Fields, 
2 XXIV.—Nee dulces Amores Sperne, Puer, neque tu Choreas. 
A Week's ImprisonMENT IN SARK. 
Tue STRUGGLES or Brown, Jones AND Rosiyson. By One or THe Fie. 
Chapter X.—Showing how the Firm invented a New Shirt. 
»  AL.—Johnson of Manchester. 
» XIl—Samson and Delilah. 
Tue First Percir.e or PuysioGNomy. 
At THe Sea-Sipe. (With an Illustration.) 
NATIONAL CHARACTER. 
A “No.” 
Cooks. 
PAPER. 
AGNeEs oF SORRENTO. 
Chapter X1V.—The Monk's Struggle. 
XV.—The Serpent's Experiment. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


} Pp. 64, limp cloth, 1s., free by post, 
| , ral * . ‘om , 
NURES OF OONSTIPATION BY 
HOMCEOPATHY. By RICHARD EPPS, Surgeon 
Published by James Errs, 112, Great Russell-street ; 
From his Private Papers. | 170, Piccadilly; and 48, Threadneedle-street, Also, 
By Major-General ELERS NAPIER. Kent and Co., Paternoster-row. 
Hurst and Brackett, 13, Great Marlborough-street. | - -_——-- 
- | Now ready.—NEW POCKET BOOK. 


PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS. lr SHE CHURCH MAN’S POCKET 
7 ’ y , y} 
FRANCATELLI'S COOK'S GUIDE. “J Moc Mon ti Yea oF OUR LOKD is02, 
Now Ready. Containing a Diary—References to the Lessons of =“ 
From THe Trwes,—“* An admirable manual for every | Pay—Cash Account, &c. &., and a great amount o 
household where pleasure, health, and economy are | information on matiers generally i ting to Church - 
consulted. The whole book has the merit of being ex- | Men. ee . 
ceeding}ly plain, of contaiming sufficient cross references Price TWO SHILLINGS. 
to satisfy a Panizzi, and of being so serviceably ar-| sociETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOW- 
ranged in all its parts that we defy you to miss any of |= LL ppGE.—Derosrronims: London, 77, Great Queen- 
the consolations intended for your physical infirmities.” | ctreet, Lincoln's Inn-fields, WC. ; 4, Royal Exchange, 
London: Ricnarp Bert ery, New Burlington-street, L.C.; 16, Hanover-street, Hanover-square, W.; and 
Publisherin Ordinary to Her Majesty. | by all Booksellers. 


” 





Now ready in 2 vols., 8vo, with portrait and charts, 
THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 


ADMIRAL SIR CHARLES NAPIER, 
K.C.B. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[October 26, 1861, 





In November ~ be published, in 1 vol., feap. Svo, 
rice 6s., cloth, 


THELSTAN: 


Epwarp Moxon and Co., 44, Dover-street. 


A Poem. 








In November will be published, in 1 vol, feap. 8vo, 
price 5s., cloth, 
KETCHES FROM PICTURES; LAYS 
OF THE BETTER LAND; and other Poems, 
By E. L. 
Epwarp Moxon and Co., 44, Dover-street. 





LLUSTRATED EDITION OF TENNYSON'S — 
' We. * WITH MACLISE’S ILLUSTRATIONS. 
1 8yo, cloth, price 16s., morocco, 21s., morocco 
Wy Hayday, 31s. da., illustrated with 26 Wood En- 
vings by Thomas Dalziel, Green, and Williams, 
2 Designs by D. Maclise, R.A. 

HE PRINCESS: a Meptry. By 
ALFRED TENNYSON, Esq., D.C.L., 
Poet-Laureate. 

Epwarp Moxon and Co., 44, Dover-street. 








MR. TENNYSON’S WORKS. 
In feap. 8vo, price 7s. cloth, 
DYLLS OF THE KING. By 


ALFRED TENNYSON, Esq., D.C.L., 
Poet-Laureate. 


80, by the same Author, 
“T3th Edition, feap. Svo, 9s. 


hy Medley. 10th Edition, 


10th Edition, feap. 
4. MAUD; and other Poems. 5th Edition, 
feap. 8vo, "5s. cloth. 


*,* To be obtained in morocco bindings. 
EDwanp Moxox and Co., 44, Dover-street. 


1, POEMS. 
cloth. 
2. PRINCESS : 


cap. 8vo, 5s. cloth 
3. IN MEMORIAM. 


8vo, 6s. cloth. 


WORKS OF THOMAS HOOD. 
In 1 vol. 8vo, illustrated by numerous Woodcuts, 
price 10s, 6d., cloth, 
SECOND SERIES OF HOOD’S 
OWN; or, Laughter from Year to Year. 
Also, 


1. HOOD’S OWN, First Series. New Edi- 
tion, in rr tg illustrated by 250 Woodcuts, 
rice 10s. 6d. ¢ a: 

2. HOoob’s 1 POEMS, 14th Edition, in 
feap. 8vo, price 7s., ¢ 

3. HOOD’S POEMS: OF WIT AND 


HUMOUR. llth Edition, in feap, 8vo, price 5s., 


cloth. 

4, HOOD’S WHIMS and ODDITIES, in 
Prose and Verse. In fcap. 8vo, illustrated by 87 
Original Designs, price 5s., cloth. 

Epwarp Moxox and Co., 44, Dover-street, 


WAM WORDSWORTH’S COM- 





PLETE WOR 
1, WORDSWORTH'S POETICAL 
WORKS. In 6 vols., feap. 8vo, price 30s., cloth. 
2, WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL 
WORKS. In 1 vol. 8vo, with Portrait and Vignette, 


rice 20s., cloth. 
3. W ORDSWORTH’S POETICAL 
WORKS. In 6 pocket vols., price 21s., cloth. 
*,* The above are the only comp.ete Editions of 
Wordsworth's Poems. 
Epwarp Moxon and Co., 44, Dover-street. 


LLUSTRATED EDITIONS OF 
’S POEMS. 


1. ROGERS'S ° POEMS. In 1 vol. illus- 
trated by 72 Vignettes, from designs by Turner and 
Botha, pie I cloth. f 

2. ROGERS’S ITALY. In 1 vol. illus- 
— pani tt a. igns by Turner and 


3. ROGERS'S POETICAL WORKS. o 
1 vol. a. 8vo, illustrated 
price 9s., cloth. 


EDWARD Moxon and Co., 44, Dover-street. 














Now ready, demy 8vo, price 3s., 
EASONING FOR A SEASONER ; 
or, The New Gradus ad Parnassum. A Satire. 
By BROOK B, STEVENS. 
Trtipner and ad Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 


BOHN’'S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR NOVEMBER. 
EINE’S POEMS, COMPLETE 
translated from the German in the original 
Metres, with a Sketch of Heine's life. By EDGAR A. 
BOWRING. Post 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 
Hewry G. Boun, York-street, Covent-garden, 
London, W.C. 





BOHN’'S ENGLISH GENTLEMAN'S LIBRARY FOR 
NOVEMBER, 
Handsomely printed in demy 8vo, and eg with 
rtraits and En" at 9s. TRSPc 
HE ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE 
OF HORACE WALPOLE, with the Prefaces of 
Mr. Croker, Lord Dover, and others, the Notes of all 
previous Editors, and additional Notes by PETER 
CUNNINGHAM, Illustrated with numerous fine por- 
traits engraved on steel. To be completed in 9 vols. 
Vol. VIII. 


Henry G. Bouy, be mg | Covent-garden, 
mdon, W.C. 





ALBEMARLE STREET, 
October, 1861. 


MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST 


FOR NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER. 


—~——_- 


LIVES OF ENGINEERS; witn an 
Account OF TREIR Principat Works, AND A History 
or INLAND Communication tn Brirary. By SAMUEL 
SMILES, Author of “ Life of Stephenson,” &c. Portraits 
and numerous Woodcuts. Vols. land 2. Svo. 


THE PENINSULA AND SOUTH OF 
FRANCE, 1813-14.—Supplementary Despatches of THE 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON, K.G. Vol. 8 8vo. 


LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF 
THE JEWISH CHURCH. From ApranamM TO SAMUEL. 
By REV. A. P. STANLEY, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History at Oxford. 8vo. 


A NEW HISTORY OF MODERN 
EUROPE; From Tue TAKING OF CONSTANTINOPLE BY 
THE TURKS TO THE CLOSE OF THE WAR IN THE CRIMEA, 
By THOS. H. DYER. Vols. land 2. 8vo. 


AIDS TO FAITH; 
LOGICAL EssaYS BY THE FOLLOWING WRITERS. 
Volume. Svo. 

Rev. E. aoe, BrowNe—On | 
Inspiratio: 
Rev. F, C, COOK—Ideology and 

Subscription, 

Loxp Bisnor or Cork— 
Christian Evidences. 

DEAN OF EXETER—Interpreta- 
tion of the New Testament. 

Rev. H. L. MANSEL—OnMiracles. 


FERTILISATION OF BRITISH 
ORCHIDS ; through Insect Agency, and as to the good 
of Intercrossinc. By CHARLES DARWIN, Wood- 
cuts. Post 8vo, 


A MANUEL OF METALLURGY: rue 
Arr or ExrractinG METALS FROM THEIR ORES AND 
ADAPTING THEM TO VARIOUS PURPOSES OF MANUFAC- 
ture. By JOHN PERCY, M.D., F.R.S, First Division 
—FvEL, Correr, Zinc, and Brass, Illustrations. Ssvo. 


ONE YEAR IN SWEDEN, including a 
Visit to tHe Iste or Gorntanp. By HORACE 
MARRYAT, Author of “ Jutland and the Danish Isles.” 
Illustrations. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 


THE FIVE GREAT MONARCHIES 
OF THE ANCIENT WORLD; or, Tne History, Gro- 
GRAPHY, and Antiquities of CHALD.®A, Assyria, Bany- 
LONIA, MepiA, and Persia, By REV. GEORGE RAW- 
LINSON. Illustrations. Vol. 1. 8vo. 


LETTERS FROM ROME, written to 
Friends at Home. By REV. J. W. BURGON, Author 
of * Life of Fraser Tytler.” Illustration. Post 8vo. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LATER LIFE 
OF LORD CHANCELLOR SHAFTESBURY. By W. 
D. CHRISTIE. 8yo. 


LECTURES ON JURISPRUDENCE ; 


BEING A CONTINUATION OF THE PROVINCE OF JuRISPRU- 
DENCE DeTeERMINED. By the late JOHN AUSTIN. 8vo. 


THE STORY OF DR. LIVINGSTONE’S 
TRAVELS IN SOUTH AFRICA. Illustrations. Post 
vo. 


BLACKSTONE’S COMMENTARIES 
Edited by R. MALCOLM KERR, LL.D., Judge of the 
Sheriffs’ Courts of the City of London. New Edition, 


A Serres or THEo- 
One 


Rev. Dr. MCCAUL—Mosaic Re- 
cord od Creation— 2nd on Pro- 
phec 

Rev. GE ORGE RAWLINSON—The 
Pentateuch. 

Lorp Bisnor OF GLOUCESTER 
AND BristoL—Doctrine of the 
Atonement. 








corrected to 1861. 4 vols. 8vo. 

A THIRD SERIES OF PLAIN 
SERMONS. By REV. J. J. BLUNT, B.D., late Margaret 
Professor. Post 8vo. 


RAWLINSON’S HERODOTUS ; a New 
ENGLIsH VERSION, with Notes and Essays, illustrating 
the History and Geography of Herodotus. New and 
Revised Edition. Mlustrations. 4 vols, Svo. 


THE MESSIAH: His rire anp 


Ministry, SurFeRINGs, DEATH, RESURRECTION, AND 
Ascension. Map. 8vo. 


HANDBOOK OF DESCRIPTIVE AND 
PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY. By GEORGE F. CHAM- 
BERS. Illustrations. Post 8vo. 


THE STUDENT'S HISTORY OF 
FRANCE. From the Eartiest Times to the Revorv- 
TION of 1848. Woodcuts. Post8vo. (Uniform with the 
“* Student's Tume."’) 


A FIRST LATIN DICTIONARY AND 


VOCABULARY; applicable for those reading Puzprvs, 
CoRNELIUS NEPos, and Casar. By DR. WM. SMITH. 
1l2mo. (Uniform with Smith's * ‘ Principia Latina.”) 


JOHN MU RR. AY, r, Albemarle-street. 








a 
UNIFORM EDITIONS OF ST 
WORKS. ANOARD 





The following are now ready: 

THE HISTORICAL WORKS op 
HENRY HALLAM. Containing—Tne History oP 
ENGLAND—EUROPE DURING THE MIDDLE AGES~ang 
Lirerary History or Evrore. Eleventh Edition, 
10 vols. Post 8vo. 60s. 


A HISTORY or ENGLAND, roy 
THE PEACE OF UTRECHT TO THE PEACE OF V ERSAILLES, 
1718—1783. By LORD MAHON. Fourth Edition’ 
7 vols. Post 8vo. 35s, 


Itt. 


LIVES OF THE LORD CHAN. 
CELLORS, anp KEEPERS OF THE GREAT SEAL OF Eyg. 
LAND, from the Earliest Times till the Reign of George 
the Fourth, By LURD CAMPBELL. Fourth Edition 
10 vols. Post Svo. 60s. 

Iv. 

PRIVATE LIFE, MANNERS, AND 
CUSTOMS OF THE ANCIENT EGY PTIANS. By SIR 
J. GARDNER WILKINSON. Third Edition. “Wig 
500 Woodcuts, 2 vols. Post 8vo. 12s, 


e 
WORKS OF LORD 
Cabinet Edi. 


POETICAL 
BYRON. With Notes and Illustrations. 
tion. 10 vols. Feap. 8vo. 30s. 


VL 
LORD BYRON: with his 
THOMAS MOORE. With 
Cabinet Edition. 6 yols, 


LIFE OF 
Letters and Journals, By 
Notes and Iilustrations. 
Feap. 8vo. 188, 

vil. 

POETICAL WORKS OF THE REY, 
GEORGE CRABBE, with a Lire by HIS SON. With 
Notes and Illustrations. Cabinet Edition. 8 vols, 
Feap. Svo. 24s, 

Joun Murray, Albemarie-street. 
GROTE’S GREECE AND RAWLINSON’S HERODOTUS: 
Now complete, with Portrait, Maps, and Index, 
12 vols, 8vo, lés. each, 

HISTORY OF GREECE. From the 
ve Earliest Period to the close of the Generation 
ee with Alexander the Great. By GEORGE 
GROTE 
Also, now ates with Mape, Woodcuts, and Inder, 

ols. 8VO, each, 
THE HIS" rORY OF HERODOTUS, 
A new English Version. Translated with Notes and 
Essays. By Rev. GEORGE RAWLINSON. 

*,* The above Histories being now finished, Sub- 
scribers are recommended to complete their sets without 
delay, as the Volumes in the next editions will not be 
sold separately. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Nowr ready, in post Svo. with 2 ) Illustrations, price 7s. 6a 


Ww DAYRELL : a Biography of a 
Gentleman Exile. By JOHN KEMP, Esq, 
Author of “Shooting and Fishing in Brittany,” 
“ Sketches in the South of France,” &c. 

London: Lonemay, GREEX, and Co, Paternoster-row 


This den, post Svo, 10s. 6d., 


N Y HEAR?T’S IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


By the same Author, 
THE NUT-BROWN MAIDS. 10s. 6d. 
MEG OF ELIBANK, and OTHER TALES. 9% 
WEARING THE WILLOW. 9s. 
London : PARKER, Sox, and Bours, West Strand. 


This day is wren bon pt Edit.on, in 2 vols., 8v9, 


HE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MISS 

CORNELIA KNIGHT, Lady Companion to the 

Princess Charlotte of Wales ; with Extracts from her 
Journals and Anecdote Books. 

“Why we should turn to these volumes as among 
the most interesting of the recent season, will be suff- 
ciently evident as we indicate their contents.”—7ima, 
Oct. 19. 

London: Wm. H. ALLEN | and Co., 7 7, /, Leadenhall-street 


“Just published, Second ‘Edition, Revised, 8vo., cloth, 
rice 1é6s., 


BSCURE DISEASES of the BRAIN 
and MIND. By FORBES WINSLOW, 4D. 

D.C.L., Oxon. 

“The most important work that has appeared In this 
country for many years on subtle affections of the 
and obscure diseases of the brain. The incipient symp- 
toms of softening and paralysis of the brain are des 
cribed at great length. Dr. Winslow has 
detailed the stealthy, insidious, and, if unchecked, fear- 
fully destructive progress of these types of cere 
disease. Whatan amount of bodily suffering and hope- 
less mental imbecility might be prevented if the practi- 
cal and scientific views propounded in Dr. Win 
work were generally diffused.""—Lancet. 


London: Joun W. Davies, 54, Princes-street, 
Leicester-square. 
Now ready, price Is., 
RIAL OF THE REV. JAMES LONG, 
for the Publication of the “Nil Durpan.” With 

Documents connected with its offic ial circulation ; in- 
cluding Minutes by the Hon. J. P. GRANT, Lieut- 
Governor of Bengal, Statements by W.S. SETON-KARR, 
Esq., B.C.S., late Secretary to the Governor of E 
and Resolution by the Governor-General of India ia 
Council. 
' James Ripeway, 169, Piccadilly, and all Dockeciee 








Lonpon: a by ALFrED Epwunp GaLLoway, of No. 1, Wellington-stree t, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the ¢ County of r Middlese yr at Nos. 9 and 10, 
Beaufort-buil: 





g8, Strand ; and published by him at the “Sprcrarox” Ofiice, No. 1, Wellington-street, Strand, aforesaid, 


Saturday, October 26, 1861. 











